














President Roosevelt, Henry Wallace Greet ‘New Leader’ 20th Year 
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Comment 
During its score of years, The New Leader 


By JONATHAN STOUT has spanned the space from Tea Pot Dome to 
\ WASHINGTON, D. C.—A month ago the New TVA. It has registered our national reactions 
Deal celebrated the end of its first decade, mark- from the bleak disillusion following World 
ing 10 years since that blustery, rainy March 4 War I to the high hopes for World War II. 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt took his first oath Its earliest issues chronicled the deaths of 
as President of the United States. Lenin and Woodrow Wilson. Its most recent 
nuinbers forecast the post-war roles to be 
played by Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt. 














These past 10 years have worked a difference 
in the nation’s capita] that is almost incredible 


in retrospect. The past 20 years are even more This paper’s first political campaign was 
remarkable in that sense. I don’t mean such for Robert M. LaFollette on a Labor Party 
things as Acts of Congress or the physical ap- ticket. Its most recent one was for President 
pearance of the city. I mean the changes in the Roosevelt as a symbol of the New Deal. In 
, people here, their customs and their ways of between came the time of wonderful nonsense, 
thinking. the partial eclipse of the labor movement, the 


Twenty years ago Washington was a sleepy Hoover period of capitalist mythology and the 
Southern village lying below the Mason-Dixon desperate decade of depression. During a mere 
line and drawing its character chiefly from that handful of years the people of the United 
environment. It was only technically the capital States have passed from almost complete 
of the United States. The real capital—in the faith in our inherited economic and political 


4 » sense of real power, as everyone knew—was Ways to a mood of skepticism, experiment, and 
actually New York. Washington did not become drive for improvement. 

the real capital of the nation until that wet and Within these two decades Hitler has been 

windy March 4 in 1933 when Wall Street tempo- projected from the soil of social decay. A 

rarily dropped the reins of power from its fear- new, greater and more terrible war has grown 

palsied hands. from the seeds of the old conflict. Basic con- 

But, let’s get back to the old days. At that cepts of democracy have been challenged. 

time Washington was a pretty lonely and frus- [yee men everywhere have united and braced 


trating place for liberals. There simply was themselves to meet this challenge. Instead 
damn little congenial company with whom one of erying out in a swamp of stagnant com- 
could talk a common language of ideals, theory pluceney, as The New Leader did in its early 
and action. days, it finds itself now in a dangerous world 

New York was heart-warmingly different. of change where countless millions are aware 
There were so many places where a person could of their perils and search desperately for ways 
find intellectual stimulus and the company of _ to safety. 
fellow-radicals with whom to talk about the Without 
things nearest the heart—in the unions, the gather confidence from its record and the part 
Rand School ... and the offices of the newly- jt has played. The Socialist training of the 
founded New Leader. members of its staff saved them from being 

From Washington's viewpoint, New York deceived either by the “prosperity” of 1929 
seemed the green fields of a foreign shore, or or the deep despair of 1932. With keen 
perhaps an intellectual oasis in a great mental analysis, with admirable versatility of attack, 
desert. the writers of this paper pointed out thé 

All that is changed in Washington. To the causes of catastrophe and sketched ways 
radical of 1923 it’s well nigh incredible. For one toward greater security and a better world. 
thing, the radical of 1923 no longer is a radical From the days of the founding of the Social 
in. 1943. Today he is a liberal or a progressive. Democratic Federation with its emphasis on 
And many of the things that were merely his democratic socialism, this journal has been 
dreams in 1923 are today the laws of the land especially clear and constant in highlighting 
and the fully-adopted ways of the people. As _ the need of keeping freedom close-knit to so- 
for instance, such ideas as social security. cial and economic planning. It has never jetti- 

And things are changed on Capitol Hill. I soned liberty in a vain desire for greater 
don’t often get a chance to talk about these speed or efficiency. Through all the turns of 
heart-warming changes. There never seems Fascist and Communist argument it has kept 
enough space for such things with constantly clearly before its readers the urgency of em- 
new battles to fight, new progress to make, ete. ploying none but democratic means to secure 


boasting, The New Leader can 


But 51 weeks in the year spent on the critical Progressive ends. 


side of the fence should atone for this one week The writers and supporters of this paper, 
of celebration and a recounting of the gains of moreover, have full right to take pride in 
the years. their early recognition of the histéric signifi- 


In 1923 there were in the Senate a Norris and cance of the New Deal. Restrained by no sec- 
a LaFollette, raising their voices alone in behalf  tarian bonds, acting, in fact, in accord with 


of the common people of the nation. the logic of their socialist thinking, they lined 
In this year of Grace, 1943, I make my way up behind this new trend and vigorously sup- 
through the Senate and House Office Building, ported both the domestic and foreign policies 
or through thecloak- of President Roosevelt. In common with the 





rooms of the two trade unions.and all of the liberal, progressive 
legislative chambers forces of this country, they have formed an 

on the job as active part of the majority which has elected 
your correspondent the President to a second and third term. As 
here. I stop to chat Socialists and labor men and women they have 
with Senators, Rep- lived in no ivory tower of perfectionism 








resentatives, their 
secretaries, committee chairmen, etc. AndI hear The Future We Face 


from their lips talk couched in such terms as During all these years The New Leader has 
would have startled a 1923 radical. been fighting against exploitation and for a 

Today only a Martin Dies thinks the word better life for the common people. It has 
“Socialist” is an epithet. But, then, Martin al- been for the New Deal because this series 


ways was what used to be known as a “slow of experiments marked an advance in both 
study.” He is not very bright... not so bright, the spirit and the technique of American gov 
for instance, as—was it Lord Northcliffe or Lord ernment. Had we lived upon an isolated con- 

(Continued on Page Seven) tinent these projects would have gone on from 
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phase to phase. Eventually after progressive 
trial and error ways might have been found 
of adjusting production and distribution. 
But the war pulled us ruthlessly into its 
ominous orbit. Prodigious spending for arm- 
aments put all of our people to work and 
gave us for the first time an economy of 
abundance, the abundance of death and de- 
struction. Which is another way of saying 
that not one of our basic problems has been 
solved. Thus far we have had only inadequate 
approaches to solutions. When the dynamic of 
war is removed, the task will be all to do over 
again on another level, on a greater scale, 
under conditions of more desperate urgency. 
In the field of international relations we 
have made even less progress. Under the 
New Deal our foreign policy has lagged far 
behind our efforts to meet the domestic chal- 
lenge. To play honorably our part in world 
policy requires a break with the tradition of 
our immediate past. If ever the lands and 
seas and skies are to be safe, if ever we are 
to be free from the threat of enemy planes 
and tanks and submarines, the American gov 
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ernment must undertake a conscious, directed fears are justified. “This whole gory mess” 
and cooperative role in international affairs. may turn out to be “futile and pointless.” 
American citizens must learn to function as Our National Resources Planning Board has 
citizens of the world, outlined a New Deal Program for after the 
The United States, in common with the war. Between now and November 7th, 1944, 
other great nations, will face during the com- the people of this country must be reached 
ing decade an opportunity which, taken at and roused. If the trade unions and the vast 
the flood, may lead on to peace and plenty circles of liberal citizens do their part, this 
but which, missed, bungled, inadequately util- humane and rational project will usher in a 
ized, may be the prelude to such destruction period of reconstruction and progress. The 
and downfall as modern history -has never expansion which followed the Civil War will 
recorded. be as nothing to the new levels which we can 
That note is struck by a letter from a soldier reach with full democratic application of mod- 
received this week: “Give us the guns, teach ern technology. 
us to fire them, and we'll do our job. The With this must go a new dedication of 
really big job, giving direction and purpose, America to international cooperation. There 
belongs to people like you and papers like must be adventuring toward new horizons. We 
yours.... This whole gory affair will be futile cannot solve our problems without Europe and 
and pointless as the last war unless the powers Asia and Africa. Men there—in equal meas- 
that be have you and people like you acting ure—require our help 
as a perpetual needle pricking them every Never was opportunity so great or danger 
time they tend to turn this into just another so terrible. We must learn new ways or be 
war for territorial and economic aggrandize- steeled to face deeper want and greater wars 
ment, or just another war for the destruction But we were never a nation of cowards. We 
of Hitler and the Japs.” were never terrorized by the untried. And 
this time the only alternative is the certain 
A Pledge to Fighters and Workers destruction of all that we hold dear. The de- 
To this challenge the editors and publishers cision must come soon The future is very 
of The New Leader respond with a deep sense near. Now the words plan or perish are no 
of responsibility. But their word is given, not empty slogan 
merely to the fighting men on a score of fronts The fate of our world for the next genera 
in this current war. On this anniversary oc- tion will be settled within a period measured 
easion we recall the veterans of World War I, in months. It is in the sharp consciousness 
apples on the street cr, at the moment of this emergency that The New Leader cele- 
extremity, shot down in the nation’s brates its twentieth anniversary Challenged 
capital. Our back numbers are spotted with by the urgency of this crisis it lays its plans 
pictures of millions of jobless men hopelessly for future ser 
seeking work or stagnating in breadlines 
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3 Will quit THT AUTL ttil 

These things must not be again. Abolitior = 3 
of the fear of them is the only guarantce = George S. Co nts E 
against the rise of ar ther Hitler and the = State Chalrman, Awerieas Later Porta z 
coming of another war. These tw y years = Z = 
have proved that we can have employmer = N this twentieth anniversary of its = 
and full production only if we learn to plar = founding, I am happy to extend to = 
together in the interest of all our citizens The New Leader my warm congratulations z 
The price of freedom from fear and freedon for its splendid achievements and my very 2 
from want is thinking together best wishes for its future. = 

In the midst of ou snera a fFor The New Leader has established an = 
he reactionary forces a ghty p enviable record in democratic journalism. a 
aganda against econo anning. We w It is fresh and interesting, while avoiding 2 
have to determine—not whe we sha 1 sensationalism. It is fearless and honest, 2 
planning—but whether { gw be fe not hesitating to correct an error. It is = 
private f s or fe common wv 1 sharp in criticism and analysis, without = 
This confi 1 rea s 1944 being narrow or bigoted. It is clear and = 
elections. Deep and sinister forces are at work bold in social orientation, but never the 2 
here and abroad The F Freedoms and the slave of dogma. It is always devoted to 2 
Atlartic Charter are as yet but bright dreams. the interests of the common people and 
f the veactio ies win the elections of 1944, to the ideals of human freedom and en- 
these dreams wil] go to join Wilson’s Fourteen lightenment. : 
Points on the junkpile of history. The soldier's cnt at 
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By Max C. Otto 
A Universal Spirit 


ILLIONS of Americans know that Jefferson had something to do with the 

Declaration of Independence and that he was one of our early presidents. 
Some may recall him as the uncompromising antagonist of Alexander Hamilton. 
The knowledge of very few, however, goes beyond such bare facts. Most of us 
are ignorant of the numerous practical means he devised and fought for to further 
the interests of common people. And we are almost entirely unacquainted with 
him as a human being. 

There has been ample opportunity during recent months to enlarge our ac- 
quaintance with Jefferson, and now, added to.everything else, we have the fas- 
cinating story of his life in his own words. Bernard Mayo has gathered an abun- 
dance of documentary material and woven it together with consummate skill. 
(Jefferson Himself, A Personal Narrative of a Many-Sided American, By Bernard 
Mayo. Houghton Mifflin Company. pp. XV — 384. $4.00) He has produced an 
autobiographical biography, an explosive paradox that will not be confined to the 
covers in which the publishers have bound it. 

Were such books made central in the study of American history, there might 
be real hope of a social renaissance led, instead of obstructed, by those who have 
had the advantage of schooling. 

Is it true, as this statement implies, that Jefferson has something to say to 
men and women caught up in the revolution of today? 

It depends upon how we read him. If we stop with his language, his 
philosophy of life is as antiquated as his “large umbrella with brass ribs, 
covered with green silk and neatly finished.” If we read him to get the 
social vision the words convey, he has a message not only for us but for 
generations unborn. 

He declared it to be self-evident that men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. And he meant exactly that. But exactly that is what a better 
acquaintance with men and the world has made it impossible for a thoughtful 
person to take stock in. The idea of mankind endowed with rights has no intellec- 
tual standing in the twentieth century. Indeed the course of events has convinced 
many that a man will have only such rights as he can seize from his fellows and 
hold on to. 

As to being endowed by “their Creator,” that is an idea perhaps even more 
foreign to contemporary thought. We use the term ‘God,’ to be sure, and in these 
uncertain days more than we have for some time, but this by no means proves 
that we actually believe in a benevolent Deity who engraved the principles of 
good government, or of anything else, indelibly on the human heart. 


* 


T IS therefore out of the question to subscribe to the natural rights doctrine 
precisely as it appeared to Jefferson. But why must he be taken literally? 
The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. After all, the primary consideration 
is not whether human rights are deductible from “the laws of nature and nature’s 
God;” it is rather whether life, liberty, and the pursuit must be recognized as 
fundamental! in any social arrangement that is to serve the highest human interest. 
Jefferson’s “rights” were obviously ideals, goals to strive toward, ends to be 
realized. He happened also to believe that as such they had to belong to the 
structure of nature and be divinely sponsored. Their supreme importance however 
was not determined, even for Jefferson, by their derivation but by their conse- 
quences, by their necessary relation to social progress. What he was really saying 
come to this: only a form of society based upon the assumption that a human being 
is entitled to the fullest chance at the most liveable life, is in conformity with the 
demands of human nature and the conditions of the objective world. 

This being the intent of the doctrine, it retains all of its original vitality. 
And it has peculiar relevancy today. Once again a combination of circumstances, 
whether lucky or unlucky it is early to say, set the stage for social revolution. 
The world-wide scope of that revolution is 
the sort of thing Jefferson hoped for in his 
optimistic moments. It was one of his fond- 
est dreams. 

Well, it is here. The way is open for a 
Declaration of Independence for all mankind. 
There is new opportunity to futher life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness in every 
area of the globe. 

The character of the problem has of course 
changed enormously. Scientific ivdustrialism, 
mastery of spacial isolation, the rapidity of 
communication, economic interdependence on 
an international scale—these are aspects of 
our situation of which Jefferson had no no- 
tion. 
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“THE MOUTH OF, 
LABOR WE BREAD 
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ET the spirit in which he faced the com- 
parable revolution of his own day is not 
outmoded on that account. We need more 
than ever his combination of social vision 
7 : and practical statemanship; his passionate 
interest in the good life for men and women generally, his uneonquerable faith 
in man’s moral and intellectual capacity, his invariable practice of inventing 
specific workable implements to actualize ideals and make them effective. 

Thomas Jefferson wished mest to be remembered, as we have often been 
reminded, not only for his part in founding the American Republic, but for the 
work he did on behalf of religious freedom and public education. According 
to his explicit testimony, the severest contests in which he ever engaged were 
with religious tyranny. Himself a firm believer in one God, he fought for the 
right to believe in “twenty gods, or no God.” The most ruthless and relentless 
enemies of everything he stood for were those who supported the social supremacy 
of the church. 

In this respect, too, his cause is our cause. Not for a good many years 
has there been so bold an attempt to re-establish dogmatic, church-organized 
religion as the dominant institution of society. Some people, frightened by 
contemporary dangers and uncertainties, look upon rule by church-religion 
as a haven of safety. Others support church authority as a means of pro- 
tecting their threatened privileges of exploitation. 

It was against just such forces that Jefferson went openly to battle. For 
a time it looked as if his fellow citizens, having “lavished their lives and fortunes 
for the establishment of their civil freedom” were willing to remain in “religious 
slavery.” His leadership turned the tide. “Spiritual” coercion over men’s minds 
and consciences and desires was made illegal. We today are challenged not to 
lose the freedom thus won. 

The third in Jefferson’s trinity of great ideals was universal education. 
He was convinced that the people alone are promising depositories of govern- 
ment, but that “to render even them safe, their minds must be improved.” Edu- 
cational opportunity “adapted to the years, to the capacity, and the condition 
of everyone, and directed to their freedom and happiness” was, he never ceased 
to believe, the one sure foundation of a commonwealth of free people. He was 
therefore al] his life a crusader against ignorance. 

What do our times call for more loudly than a crusade against ignorance— 
ignorance of the heart and of the mind? When has it been so imperative to 
expand the range of our appreciations, to cross the border of habitual likes and 
like what we have disliked? When was there greater need that we be able 
to think with maximum clearness? 

Jefferson was thoroughly experienced in dealing with national emergencies 
of the most critical nature. At such times persons whose interest in educational 
ideals is at best incidental, undertake to shape public education, and opponents 
of menta! development beyond the requirements of material suecess seek to con- 
tro] educational institutions. He vigorously resisted these influences. He held 
to the conviction that a democratic way of life and an educated people are in- 


separable. We shall do well to adhere to the same conviction. 

For these reasons, and for his inquiring and unfettered mind, his love of 
music and the arts, his freedom from envy and his passion for peace, his com- 
mitment to “a wise and frugal government which shall restrain men from in- 
juring one another and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread 
it has earned,” al) suffused with warm and steady affection—for these reasons 
he had already become the center of inspiring legend in his life-time. It was 
a tribute to the greatness of his leadership. We can now see, even better than 
his contemporaries could, how richly the tribute was deserved. 
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Van Wyck Brooks : 


SEND you my sincerest congratulations on your twentieth anniversary. 

I follow The New Leader every week and I always find it ably and 
freshly written and invariably honest and courageous. 

The paper contains important news items that I find nowhere else (or 
find in the papers weeks after you have them), and you are consistently 
democratic. I enjoy your distinguished reviews, 

In short, I am most grateful for The New Leader, and you can count 
OR me as one of your permanent followers. 


Connecticut. 
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Tom Jefferson — American 


[On the walls of the rotunda of the Jefferson Memorial dedicated this week 
in Washington, D. C., there ave inscribed the following four statements from 
the Jeffersonian political philosophy .. .] 

M= was destined for society. Society reserves to each individual freedom 
consistent with peace and order. 

All men are created equal, they are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights; among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
To secure these rights governments are instituted, deriving their powers from 
the consent of the governed. Whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter it. 


hen we find our Constitution insufficient to secure the happiness of our people, 

we set it right. 

The people are the guardians of their liberty. 

God created the mind free. No man shall be compelled to support any religious 
ministry nor suffer on account of his beliefs. All men have liberty of religious 
opinion. Their morality is part of their nature. 

I know but one code of morality for men whether acting singly or collectively. 


G* who gave us life, gave us liberty. Can the liberties of the nation be secure 
when we have removed a conviction that these liberties are the gift of God? 
Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God is just; that his justice 
cannot sleep forever. Commerce between master and slaves is despotism, These 
people are to be tree. 


That people will be happiest whose laws are best. Those worthy by education 
without regard to wealth or birth should administer them 
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HE New York Times quiz on American history put before a group of 
high school graduates the name of Thomas Jefferson ... and among 
the identifications given were “President of the Confederacy,” “founder of 
2 the Saturday Evening Post,” “Salvation Army Worker,” “originator of 
= th Monroe Doctrine,” “bought the West with cash,” “discovered electricity.” 
. .. The editors of the Times, among many others, were very properly 
= shocked—although we find it difficult to see why the knowledge of the 
= correct reply (U. S. President, University of Virginia founder, Bill of 
= Rights author) would have proved so overwhelming an achievement. The 
= facts are important, but THOSE facts, surely, are not THAT important. 
: One need not know that Thomas Jefferson was born in Albemarle 
County April 13, 1743. It is instructive, however, to note that born in the 
South, and a slaveholder himself, the Virginian hated and fought the 
“abominable crime” of Negro slavery. It seems less significant to know 
that Jefferson was Minister to France than that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written in the house of a Philadelphia bricklayer named 
Graaf, the son of a German immigrant... . 

As the bicentennial memorials of Jefferson’s birth are observed 
throughout the American nation, worse boners will be pulled than the 
mere error of calling Jefferson the “discoverer of electricity.” His preju- 
dices will be given hard-and-fast borders. His spirit will be tortured to 
make him a convenient god-head for pontifical ideologues. Myths and legends 
will be available in wholesale manufacture. 

When it will be all over, we are not sure that Tom Jefferson would 
not have preferred the homely memorial—“bought the West with cash....” 
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qual application of law is fundamental. Females have equal rights with males. 
To preserve freedom, crusade against ignorance; diffuse knowledge; follow 
truth; educate the people at the common expense. Health and morality must not 
be sacrificed to learning. Prevent the accumulation of wealth in select families. 
Make our hemisphere one of freedom. An attack on one is an attack on 
the whole. 
Our wisest policy is peace and friendship with all mankind. 
. . * 


[A penetrating description of Jefferson, the man, appears in a letter written 
in May, 1807, by Joseph Story, later Supreme Court Justice .. .] 
faa is tall and thin., of a sallow complexion, with a fine, intelligent eye. .. . 

His language is peculiarly appropriate, and his manner very unaffected. . . . 
The President is a little awkward in his first address, but you are immediately 
at ease in his presence. His manners are inviting and not uneourtly; and his 
voice flexible and distinct. He bears the marks of intense thought and perseve- 
ranee in his countenance. His smile is very engaging and impresses you 
with a cheerful frankness. His familiarity, however, is tempered with great calm- 
ness of manner and with becoming propriety. Open to all, he seems willing to 
stand the test of inquiry, and to be weighed in the balance only by his merit and 
attainments. You may measure if you please, and cannot easily misjudge. .. . 
Hf he chooses, he cannot fail to please, If he cannot awe, he will not simk into 
neglect. The current of his thought is gentle and uniform, unbroken by the tor- 
rent of eloquence, and unruffled by the fervor of vivid internal flame. 


* 


[In January of 1793, Jefferson reaffirmed his faith in the great ideals of 
the French Revolution .. .] 
is the struggle which was necessary, many guilty persons fell without the form 
of trial, and with them some innocent. These I deplore as much as anybody, 
and shall deplore some of them to the day of my death. But I deplore them as 
I should have done had they fallen in battle. It was necessary to use the arm of 
the people, a machine not quite so blind as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain 
degree. A few of their cordial friends met at their hands the fate of enemies. 
But time and truth will rescue and embalm their memories, while their posterity 
will be enjoying that very liberty for which they would never have hesitated to 
offer up their lives. The liberty of the whole earth was dependent on the issue 
of the contest, and was ever such a prize won with so little innocent blood? My 
own affections have been deeply wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, 
but rather than it should have failed | would have seen half the earth desolated; 
were there but an Adam and Eve left in every country, and left free, it would be 
better than it is now.... 


& 


[In 1816 Jefferson insisted ov a critical attitude toward the American past...] 
a men look at constitutions with sanctimonious reverence, and deem them 
like the ark of the covenant, too sacred to be touched. They ascribe to the 


age a wisdom more than human, and suppose what they 


men of the preceding 
I knew that age well; I belonged to it, and labored 


did to be beyond amendment, 
with it. It deserved well o, its country. It was very like the present, but without 
the experience of the presen : and forty years of experience in government 1s 


worth a century of book-readin, Laws and institutions must go hand in hand 
with the progress of the human mind. As that becomes more developed, more 
enlightened, as new discoveries are made, new truths disclosed, and manners and 
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By Saul K. Padover 


A Political Man 


N MARKING the 200th anniversary of Thomas Jefferson, we celebate the birth 
of a man whose greatness is timeless and whose stature keeps growing with 
the centuries. His life was devoted to the establishment and the perpetuation 
of democracy in America—an ideal that is compounded of justice, equality, 
freedom, tolerance, enlightenment, and kindliness. This ideal existed nowhere 
else on earth, and Jefferson spent half a century planting it on American soil. 
When Jefferson was President of the United States, the Atlantic Ocean 
was made unsafe by privateers and the Mediterranean by corsairs. The continent 
of Europe was writhing in the grip of a despot as relentless, but not quite as 
pathologically savage, as the Nazi tribal chief. Law, morality, justice, freedom, 
and ordinary human decency were being trampled under the heels of a con- 
queror. Contemplating this spectacle, Jefferson thanked the Almighty that a 
large body of water separated the blood-soaked continent of Europe fr-m the 
peaceful Western hemisphere. (Today he would have no such consolation—only 
an eight hour distance separates Europe from America.) 

Jefferson felt that America was the last island of freedom in a rapidly 
darkening world and he feared for his country’s future. Europe’s savagery 
(mild when compared with the appalling atrocities of the Germans today) filled 
him with misgivings. “The moral principles of civilized nations,” he wrote, 
“have given way to force, the law of Barbarians, and the nineteenth century 
dawns with the Vandalism of the fifth.” And the twentieth century is infinitely 
worse than the nineteenth! 

Struck by the many similarities between the Corsican bandit and the 
Berlin psychopath, I have made a number of selections from Jefferson’s 
letters which describe Europe’s condition in the Bonapartist period. These 
letters have an astonishing timeliness and a quality of permanency in the 
flux of things. But they give one the consolation of knowing that the United 
-States once lived through a devastating international crisis (threatened 
by the European belligerents) and emerged, as Jefferson pointed out, with 
honor untarnished and skin untouched. The young American democracy had 
stood the test of time and trial by fire. 

| 1787, when Jefferson was ambassador to Franee, he wrote to Colonel 

Humphreys: 

“Our young Republic may . besiege the throne of heaven with eternal 
prayers, to extirpate from creation this class of human lions, tigers, and mam- 
moths ¢ealled Kings [dictators]; from whom, let him perish who does not say, 
‘Good. Lord deliver us.’” 

The wars of the French Revolution stirred the humane Jefferson to wrath 
at human cruelty. In 1797 he wrote to his friend James Madison: 

“In the whole animal kingdom I recollect no family but man, steadily and 
systematically employed in the destruction of itself. Nor does what is called 
civilization produce any other effect, than to teach 
him to pursue the principle of the bellum omnium 
in omnia on a greater scale, and instead of the little 
contest between tribe and tribe, to comprehend all 
the quarters of the earth in the same work of des- 
truction As to other animals, the lions and 
tigers are mere lambs compared with man as a des- 
troyer.” 

When Emperor Napoleon I began his eareer 
of conquest, President Jefferson exclaimed, in a let- 
ter to Dr. Benjamin Rush (1803) : 

“Tremendous times in Europe! How mighty 
this battle of lions and tigers! ... If they can so 
far worry one another as to destroy their power 
of tyrannizing ..., the world may perhaps enjoy peace, till they recruit again.” 

To the Earl of Buchan, Jefferson wrote fervently in 1803: 

“I bless the Almighty Being, who, in gathering together the waters under 
the heavens into one place, divided the dry land of your hemisphere from the dry 
lands of ours, and said, at least be there peace. [I hope that peace and amity 
with all nations will long be the character of our land, and that its prosperity 
under the Charter will react on the mind of Europe, and profit her by the example. 
My hope of preserving peace for our country is not founded in the greater prin- 
ciples of non-resistance under every wrong, but in the belief that a just and 
friendly conduct on our part will procure justice and friendship from others.” 

And-as the Napoleonic wars continued to devastate Europe, Jefferson, on 
the day of his retirement from the Presidency, prayed to God to “preserve from 
all danger this hallowed ark of human hope and happiness.” He told the citizens 
of Washington: 

“The station which we occupy among the nations of the earth is honorable, 
but awful. Trusted with the destinies of this solitary republic of the world, the 
only monument of human rights, and the sole depository of the sacred fire of 
freedom and self-government, from hence it is to be lighted up in other regions 
of the earth, if other regions of the earth shall ever become susceptible of its 
benign influence. All mankinds ought then, with us, rejoice in its prosperity, 
and sympathize in its adverse fortunes, as involving everything dear to man.” 

He felt acutely the resposibility to mankind inherent in the sole great democ- 
racy left on earth. In 1809 he addvessed the New York State Legislature: 

“Sole depositories of the remains of human liberty, our duty to ourselves, 
to posterity, and to mankind, call on us by every motive which is sacred or honor- 
able, to watch over the safety of our beloved country during the troubles which 
agitate and convulse the residue of the world, and to sacrifice to that all personal 
and local considerations.” 





* 


HE WORLD situation seemed hopeless. In 1810 Jefferson wrote to Caesar 

Rodney: “The hurricane which is now blasting the world, physical and moral, 
has prostrated all the mounds of reason as well as right. ... And when is this 
state of things to end? The death of Bonaparte (Hitler) would... . remove the 
first and chiefest apostle of the desolation of men and morals, and might withdraw 
the scourge from the land.” 

Turning from Europe, Jefferson found consolation in the promise, the future, 
the stability of American democracy. He wrote to Dr. Walter Jones (1810): 

“Our difficulties are indeed great. ... But when viewed in comparison to 
those of Europe, they are the joys of Paradise. In the eternal revolution of ages, 
the destinies have placed our portion of existence amidst such scenes of tumult 
and outrage, as no other period, within our knowledge, has presented. Every 
government but one on the eontinent of Europe demolished, a conqueror roaming 
over the earth with havoc and destruction, a pirate spreading misery and ruin 
over the face of the ocean. Indeed .. ., ours is a bed of roses. And the system 
of government which shall keep us afloat amidst the wreck of the world, will Be 
immortalized in history. We have, to be sure, our petty squabbles. and heart 
burnings, amd we have something of the blue devils at times .... But happily 
for us, the Mammoth cannot swim, nor the Leviathan move on dry land; and if 
we will keep out of their way, they cannot get at us.” 

In 1811 Jefferson wrote to Colonel William Duane: : 

“The last hope of human liberty in this world rests on us. We ought, for 
so dear a state, to sacrifice every attachment and every enmity. Leave the Pres- 
ident free to chose his own coadjutors, to pursue his own measures, and suppert 
him and them, even if we think we are wiser than they, honester than they are, 
or possessing more enlarged information of the state of things.” 

Presently Jefferson came to the conclusion that the whole Western hemisphere 
should be separated from Europe, physically and spiritually. He dreamt of an 
American continent of peace cut off from all the brutalities and: intrigues of 
Europe. Ten years before President Monroe enunciated the Monroe Doctrine, 
Jefferson wrote to von Humboldt: 

“The Eurepean nations constitute a separate division of the globe; their 
localities make them part of a distinet system; they have a set of interests of 
their own in which it is our business never to engage ourselves. America has a 
hemisphere to itself. It must have its separate system of interests, which must 
not to be subordinated to those of Europe. The insulated state in which nature has 
placed the American continent, should so far avail it that no spark of war kindled 
in the other quarters of the globe should be wafted across the wide oceans which 
separate us from them. And it will be so.” 


VEN AFTER Napoleon was exiled, Europe was still a nest of triumphant re- 
action and despotism. Jefferson was more gnd more convinced of the need 
(Continued on Page Six) ' 
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HEAR with great pleasure of the approaching 20th 

anniversary of The New Leader. and ask your per- 
mission to join the undoubtedly considerable ranks of 
your well-wishers. I read The New Leader regularly, 
and never yithout gain and stimulation. 

The social democratic ideal upon which your paper 
is based is a vision of the future to which I heartily 
subscribe. - 
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Cordell Hull 


Secretary of State 
I should like to take this opportunity of 
tending hearty congragulations to the editors 
and staff of The New Leader on the occasion of 
its twentieth anniversary. May I especially wish I wish 
you continued success in your aid in creating of The 
a better understanding of foreign policy. 


freedom, li 
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Elmer Davis 

Director of the Office of War Information 

AM sorry I shall be to attend the 

New Leader Dinner, but send my congratu- 
lations the’ paper on its twentieth anni- 
versary. It nas fought a good fight, and keeps 
on fighting it. I would not insult any editor by 
telling him that I always agree with what ap- 
pears in his pages; and indeed I helieve The 
New Leader has attacked me at greater length, 
if not more frequently, than any other publica- 
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freedom at home and abroad. 


Washington, D. C. 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


AM very glad to have this opportunity to 
send you a line of congratulation on the 





twentieth anniversary cf The New Leader. 
The New Leader has been a champion of 


causes and has served the cause of labor. In 
the cra which we are now entering, it will find 
its services more needed than ever, and I am 
glad that you are prepared to be of service. 
The White House. 
Pear! S. Buck 
Author, Nobel Prize Winner 
Y congratulations to The New Leader on 
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By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


FEEL greatly flattered. Five editors have asked me t 
write something about Mr. Culbertson’s Plan for World 


Federation. I have been obliged to tell each one of them that 
I can’t do it. It may 
be a bad plan, but it 
to extent 
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these short-cuts to everlasting peace are pleased to off 
their ware I know that their efforts 
ire doom want to make over tix 
outer struc they have endeavored t 
change he s souls. I am not pat 
ticularly d sent state of affairs. Tl 
humat r s still almo idiculousls 
vounge. I presence on this planet, it 
did not become towards i fellow-m« 
until at m u rs ago. In all fairnes 
io tin hignly dest ciive speci of mammals to whic we 
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OT « 
OST of the pians for post-war organization of 
Europe are couched in strangely unreal terms 
We hear of a “United States of Europe a “Pan 
Europe.” Federated Europe. ‘Regionalized Eu 
rope.” “Zoned Europe.” ad infinitum 
Most nlans. apparently. held true over time, space 
and any other dimension. They take the abstract 
names of countries and link them together into thei: 
neatly-ordered schemes, without regard to the types 
of government, the socia! structures and the passion- 
of peopl hey plan. too. in 1939 terms with ne 
comprehension of the tremendous changes which the 
European é@ontinent has undergone in the ruthless 
events of war. Industrial areas have been overhauled 
food areds expanded; the old economic boundaries 
have changed. 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, encyclopedist of our 
} times, sees another perspective. From his roaming 
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shadow never w less” is a hackneyed phrase. 
Let me say: “May your light shine ever more 
brightly.” 

Self-satisfaction, carried to excess, may 
distort and even rui man’s life or the life 
of a movement or of a nation. An even balance, 
a sound objective judgement of our own quali- 


ties and t. But. unwholesome 
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is paralyzing to think too Self-depreciation, 
as Victor Hugo has wisely said, is the beginning 
of baseness 

All this is even more true of a group than 
of an individual. If we go about saying to one 
another: las, how few we are! How poor we 
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We believe i uw ideals yu do we believe 
in ourselves? If not, there is no virtue in our 
beliefs. We have done great deed in years gone 
by. We do well to bear that in mind. But we 
hav o right to be proud of our past unless 
we live up to the standard we then set. Let 
the dead sleep on their laurels. For living men, 
laurels wither and 2 ey a t kept fresh 
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The Crossroads — Europe Stumbles Towards Continental Unity 
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N a world where the engines of human de- 
struction are becoming more and more deadly, 


the problem of preventing war must be met 
before modern civilization goes down _ into 
shambles. Few people profess to enjoy war, 


‘everyone deplores its costs, and although the 
different sides lose unequally in a war, itis 
questionable whether any long war is econom- 
ically profitable to anybody. Why then should 
not the universal aceptance of an absolute 
patifism like Tolstoy’s be the solution to the 
problem? 

Let us grant that if 
everyone, actually adopted 
Gandhian position, war would be impossible. 
We shall consider the proposal only from the 
point. of view of its efficacy in bringing about 
the desired results. 


everyone, or almost 
the Tolstoyian or 


It is logically not inconceivable that enough 
human beings may be converted to pacifist 


doctrine to prevent wars in the future. But 
there are so many “laws” of social behavior 
that would have to be suspended for the doc- 
trine to’ spread, that the prospect of its adoption 
must be dismissed as Utopian. Some men will 
risk their lives because of the intrinsic nobility 
of_an ideal or the truth of a doctrine. But the 
vast majority of individuals, past and present, 


have fought for ideals in order to further 
interests of a more concrete kind, like security, 
a longer life, ora materially better one. 


It is not absolutely excluded that in time the 
vast majority of men might be won to the posi- 
tion of Tolstoy that to be holy is better than to 
be, and that to forgive one’s enemies is better 
than to insist on justice from them. But long 
before enough have been converted, the situa- 
tion will enable some unpacific men to further 
their existing interests by profiting from the 
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HISTORY AND ACTION 


Sa article is the third of a series by 
and the 
forthcoming 


Hook is exploring here, 
of social actions where intelligent human choice can prevail and dictate 
To what extent is man at the 


nostalgically hope for the past, 
It is these considerations that form the framework 
Hook’s articles. 






must war on one another. Nor are men alto- 
gether free not to fight when conflicts of basic 
interest cannot be resolved to their mutual satis- 
faction through means other than war. 
* * . 

HE philosophy and practices of modern 

democracy to a large extent developed with 
the growth of a capitalist society. As the 
capitalist economy matured through the phase 
of industrial capitalism to finance and monopoly 
capitalism, a great many of the freedoms as- 
sociated with the democratic philosophy became 
progressively restricted. The economic and 
social restrictions flowed from the consequences 
of large-scale industrial organizaticn under 
capitalism. Political restrictions resulted when 
the state actively intervened in industry, some- 
times to co-operate with, and sometimes to curb, 
monopolistic practices. Equality of opportunity, 
central te the philosophy and practice of demce- 
racy, was much more in evidence in the agrarian 
economy of Jefferson’s day than in the twen- 
tieth-century era of gigantic corporations, 
trusts, cartels, and monopolies. 

Many who are loyal to Jefferson’s demo- 
cratic philosophy believe that it is dying 
in the present-day capitalist world and that 
it will certainly be dead in the collectivist 
world of tomorrow. Unable to convince 
themselves that his philosophy can_ be 
modified so as to vivify and redirect the 
world of modern industrialism, they urge 
a return to the earlier agrarian economy, 
to the simpler capitalist ways of yesterday, 
as the only material basis upon which the 
democratic philosophy of life can be re- 
stored and defended. 

The reply to such proposals is that they are 
economically impossible. The economically im- 
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nonresisting behavior of those who practice 
absolute pacifism. The latter will not fight for 


their own lives and possessions or for the lives 


and possessions of friends, children, and coun- 
trynien. 
In that case, others, perhaps from countries 


and-regions in which the ideals of pacifism are 
held in scorn, will discover that it is truly to 
their interest to be aggressively militant and to 
cut down and enslave the pacifists. The pacifist 
argument. that it pays everyone not to have 
Wars rups,up against the fact that it would pay 
some people, in a world where others were 
pacifists, to make war on the pacifists. C 
quently, for the pacifist position to be truly 
effectite the vast majority of mankind would 
havétd adopt it at once in order to achieve its 
universal benefits. For until it is adopted by 
everyone, it pays those who are not pacifists 
to{reject it. The only kind of war that is al- 
ways .ipngaed is a war against pacifists. 


ynse- 


x 
wr AT is the chance that everyone, or almost 
everyone, would adopt the pacifist position 


at ornleé?°So small that it would be the height of 
fooli8hness to rely upon it in order to prevent 
war, The more want, the more boredom, the 
more: fear there is in the world, the smaller 
the chance. We must therefore declare that, as 
a practical means of preventing war, absolute 
pacifism is bound to fail, barring a miraculous 
change in the natures of men in present-day 
society. It is significant that every absolute 
pacifist, although he hopes that the propagation 
of his philosophy will prevent war, will never 


surrender his philosophy even if he is compelled 
by the evidence to admit that it cannot be suc- 
cessful. .In other words, the ground on which 
he: holds it, ultimately, has nothing do with 
its instrumental efficacy in preventing war. 
Daes this mean that we must accept a law 
to the effect that there will always be wars 
between nations and classes in world society? 
Yes, if we accept the major institutions, eco- 


that have so 
features of 


nomic, educaticnal, ethnic, political, 
far existed in history as permanent 
the social scene. 

No, if we believe that we can use our knowl- 
edge of other laws of human behavior to modify 
these institutions, to experiment and devise new 
ones, and to correct them in the light of their 
consequences. The: frequency and intensity of 
wars can be diminished in a world society in 
which through p 
can.act 
believe—ofte) 
for them. It is not a 
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New Leader: May it cast off the 
national 


implies a counter concept of economic 
necessity. What do we understand by economic 
necessity here, and why is the reply to the 
agrarian democrats a valid one? What we say 
will apply a fortiori to all proposals which sug- 
as a program of action, a return to earlier 
whose ideals and values we 


possible 


gest, 
systems of economy, 


would keep as integral elements of our own 
democratic philosophy. 
Why not, then, go back to an earlier economy? 


system is a set of social 
behavior of 
arrangements, 


After all, an economic 
relationships that regulate the 
men. It is a scheme of human 
not a God-given or nature-given fact, but some- 
thing that has resulted historically from the 
activities of men. True. As a logical possibility 
conceive of any economic system pre- 
vailing at any time. But precisely because an 
economic system is both a human economy and 
a historical economy, its basic relations cannot 
over at will. 


we can 


be maag 

x 
E could not return to an agrarian 
economy without destroying our large 
cities, decentralizing mass-production in- 
dustries, transforming our banking and 
transportation systems, producing catas- 
trophic unemployment, making huge plants 
and many skills obsolescent, and depriving 
the existing farm population of its mar- 
ket—to mention only a few things. Almost 
every group in the population would have 

a vested interest immediately imperiled by 

the change, and with only the promise of 

an agrarian Utopia to console them. 

Even if the promise had a hypnotic effect, the 
disaster attendant upon any effort to carry out 
such a program would awaken the populace 
from their trance. It would require the pro- 
foundest modification in present human motives, 
modes of appreciation, standards of living and 
taste—all once historically acquired but now set 
and hardened into habit or second nature. All 
of men’s habits can be altered, but not so many 
of them at the same time. So long as human 
beings did not lose their memories, it is even 
doubtful whether the devastation produced by 
an earthquake or war would incline them to 
return to the economies of the past. They 
begin to rebuild where they had left off 
would be easier and more “natural” 
for them to do so. They would sites 
which they believed less subject to earthquakes, 
r they would turn their cities into impregnable 
bomb shelters. 

The compounding of improbabilities 
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It should not, on the other hand, confuse idealism with absolutism, or dismiss = 
realistic thinking, aad a sense of the relative, as dishonest. Ideals have their function 
only in a directed eifcit, and a recognition of unalterable facts is equally important 
to such effort. Usually, alas, it is the better we are fighting for, not the best. And = 
that is especially true in these days when the very conditions of progress are on = 
the defense. 2 a = 
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Bertrand Russell | 
Discusses Problem of 
Freedom and Order 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 

R. CHURCHILL’S speech of March 21 was 

the most important that he has made, both 

as regards domestic British policy, and as re- 
gards the organization of the post-war world. 
In both respects it showed a great advance upon 
his previous pronouncements. 

Mr. Churchill is known as an arch-Conserva- 
tive, and as regards Imperial matters he de- 
serves this appellation, but during his early 
political career he had a long interlude as a 
Liberal. His speech suggests that he is follow- 
ing a Conservative tradition, which dates from 
the times of the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, and was erected into something 
like a principle by Disraeli. 

Whenever the demand for any specific 
reform has grown too strong to be any 
longer successfully resisted, it has been 
the practice of the Conservatives to drop 
their previous opposition and _ introduce 
the measure themselves. By this means 
they have avoided defeat and mitigated the 
severity of political conflict. 

He propeses that, on the defeat of Germany, 
without waiting for the defeat of Japan, a new 
Parliament shall be elected, to which large 
measures, constituting a “four-year plan,” shall 
be submitted. These are to include, apparently, 
Sir William Beveridge’s great scheme for in- 
surance from the cradle to the grave, at any 
rate in its main lines. They are to include the 
nationalization of “monopolies,” i.e, at least 
mines and railways. 

Not only are wage-earners to have the op- 
portunity of work by carefully thought out 
measures to prevent unemployment, but there 
are to be no more idle rich. “Idlers at the top 
make idlers at the bottom. No one must stand 
aside in his working prime to pursue a life of 
selfish pleasure.” I do not think any New Dealer 
in this country would go so far in the direction 
of Socialism. With this are to come important 
reforms in education, so that everybody capable 
of profiting by higher education, however poor, 
shall be able to obtain it. And young people, 
when they first go to work in industry, are to 
be employed on a half-time basis, the remainder 
of their time being spent in continuing their 
education. Ii is a fine program, and I believe 
it is sincerely intended. 

* * * 

COME now to Mr. Churchill’s international 

program, which has aroused considerable op- 
position in the United States, partly, I think, 
because it has been misunderstood. I will quote 
his exact words: 


“One can imagine that under a_ world 
institution embodying or yvepresenting the 
United Nations, and some day all nations, 


there should come into being a Council of 


Europe and a Council of Asia. As accord- 
ing to the forecast I am outlining the war 
against Japan will still be raging, it is 


upon the creation of the Council of Europe 
and the settlement of Europe that the first 
practical task will be centered.” 


This suggestion has annoyed many Amer- 
icans, because they feel that it involves an at- 


tempt to deprive the United States of a voice 
in the post-war settlement of European affairs. 
There arise here, on the one hand, large ques- 
tions of principle as to the international organi- 
zation of the world, and, on the other hand, the 
concrete and pressing question of the relations 





The Illusion of Sovereignty 








between two worlds, one dead, one struggiing to be born... 


between the Soviet government and that of the 
United States. 

The Council of marae, in Mr. Churchill’s 
words, is to be under a world institution, em- 
bodying at first the United Nations, and ulti- 
mately all naticns. It will, accordingly, not have 
complete independence. One might assume that 
all questions of limitation of armaments, or of 
contributions to an international armed force, 
would be decided by the world institution; so, 
also, would questions involving the relations of 
European to non-European powers. 

It is clear that a world authority, if it is to 
be in any degree effective, will have to have a 
federal constitution, and further, that the mem- 
bers of the world federation will have to be, not 
single states, but regions consisting of federa- 
tions of states. In regard to the Western 
remisphere, most Americans would maintain 
emphatically that, in any international body, 
the Monroe Doctrine must be maintained, and 
that, consequently, North and South America 
must, for many purposes, form a unit .in the 
world Federation. No European has any desire 
to question this principle, but only to extend 
it to other parts of the world. 

But the part that one nation should play in 
the affairs of other nations should be confined 
to the preservation of peace, and such measures 
as are necessary to that end. This will leave 
a large number of questions to be settled by 
subordinate federations, composed of the powers 
most directly concerned. 

The creation of any effective world authority 
will, no doubt, place some limitations on the 
Monroe Doctrine for the Western hemisphere, 
end similar limitations will have to be allowed 
in any new Monroe Doctrine. But to say that 
the Monroe Doctrine is to be valid for America 
and invalid for Europe would be to set up a 
form of American imperialism. On the general 
question of principle, therefore, I do not think 
any valid objection can be to Churchill's 
propesed Council of Europe. 


raised 


HE concrete question of Russia is more diffi- 


cult. In a Council of Europe, at the end of 


the war against Germany, Russia and Great 
Britain would have things all their own way, 
end might make decisions disagreeable to the 


United States. This applies especially to terri- 


torial questions, more particularly the western 
frontiers of the Soviet Union 

As a matter of justice, there were parts of 
pre-war Poland—notably the Polish Ukraine— 


to which Russia can lay claim on grounds of 
race and national feeling. Polish Ukrainians 
were very harshly treated by the government of 
Poland, and why they 


there is no good reason 


should be subjected again to similar treatment. 
But the Russians claim more Polish territory 
than can be claimed on this ground. They claim 
also the Baltic States and Bessarabia. Chuchill’s 
“Council of Europe” arouscs suspicion in Amer- 
ica partly because it is thought to be a move 
towards conceding these claims. Whether this 
suspicion is justified I do not know. 

The territorial problem of Russia’s Western 
frontier is part cf a larger problem, upon the 
solution of which post-war developments are 
likely to depend. Assuming a complete victory 
over both Germany and Japan, the two leading 
powers will be the Soviet Union and the United 
States. If the world reverts to the old Balance- 
of-Power pclitics, there will be antagonism, open 
or latent, between these two, with Great Britain 
holding the scales, and able to make them in- 
cline this way or that. 

Such a situation, clearly, will not make for 
peace, but will merely usher in a feverish period 
of waiting for the next great war. If this dis- 
aster is to be averted, the mutual suspicions of 
Russia and America must be allayed. Chur- 
chill’s suggestion of a Council of Europe was, 
I imagine, made with this intention, but so far 
without any visible success. 

The British government apparently has come 
to the conclusion that it is possible to co-operate 
with Russia in international questions, but the 
American government apparently still feels 
hesitant, and Russia remains full of suspicion 
of both the Western democracies. This situation 
It is easy for either side to point 
out just grounds of criticism of the other, but 
no useful purpose is served by doing so. 

Russia, unfortunately, is obsessed by the fear 
of a hostile alliance of capitalist powers, and 
is driven by this fear to claim territory in 
Europe in order to have a strong strategic 
frontier. If this fear could be allayed, it is 
probable that an equitable solution of territorial 
questions would no longer be unacceptable to 
the Soviet government, and that it would be 
possible to bring about a more whole-hearted 
international co-operation than has hitherto ex- 
isted, But such co-operation would necessitate 
reciprocal action on the part of the Soviet 
vovernment, 

The capitalist powers, 
fear Communist propaganda, 
continue to be a serious obstacle 
with the Soviet government on 
questions until the Comintern is dissolved. Even 
if this co-operation involves condoning much 
that we dislike in the internal policies of Russia 
as of other nations, it is worth attempting, as 
the only way in which the peace, when it comes, 
can be more than another armistice. 
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HEN our notions change the world changes, 


and when the world changes we must, at 


length, change our notions too. For four 
hundred years a certain notion of sovereignty 
has been abroad in the world. It has been grow- 


ing more and more irrelevant, more and more 
incongruous with the needs and with the reali- 
ties of the changing times. At this present junc- 
ture in world affairs it has become a_ very 
dangerous, even a deadly notion. 

Whenever proposals are put forward for the 
international regulation of those most important 
effairs that with the spread of civilization are 
no longer the exclusive interest of any one state 
but the common concern of many or of all states 
at once the cry is raised that such regulation 
flouts the inherent rights of national sover- 
eignty, and this cry arouses all the prejudices 
and emotions that for four hundred years have 
been clustering round the sacred notion. 

Here, there are two things to be distinguished. 
There is the actuality of political power or 
authority, as possessed and exercised by govern- 
ments over citizens or subjects. This power is 
limited at various points and by various condi- 
tions, both within the state and in the relations 
of states to one another. It is a relative thing, 
varying with times and circumstances. Against 
it we must set the notion of sovereignty, as 
it has been traditionally conceived. This refers 
to an absolute thing, timeless and unconditioned. 
It is described in other terms than those that 
actually apply to the authority that govern- 
ments own. It and indivisible, inalienable, 
omnicompetent, supreme, ultimate, subject to no 
limits. Nowhere in the world, not even in the 
most states, is the nature of 
expressed by this 


is one 


totalitarian of 
political authority properly 


notion of sovereignty. 
va. time has surely come when we must re- 
he notion, And of all peoples the 
PS lg people has least excuse for being 
obsessed by it, in the face of the clamant need 
of the times. At the very founding of this 
Republic, faced by another clamant need, the 
men who framed cur constitution defied the 


tradition and set up a most signal example to 
show in the clearest possible way that the final 
authority of could be relative, could be 


tne state 


a matter of more and less, could be distributed 
and divided. 

The traditional and still commonly accepted 
notion of sovereignty is open to two charges. 
It is both unrealistic and ill-gical. It is un- 
realistic because actual authority of govern 
ment, to which notion is usually referred, 
is sometim divisible, is always relative not 
absolute, need not “above the laws,” cannot 
be omnicompetent, and for good reasons should 


not be ultimate. (If, like Rousseau, we refer the 
attribution of sovereignty not to the government 
but to the people, the old-language is unrealistic 


on other counts.) The notion describes a phan- 
tasm, not political reality. We are deluded by 
it because it claims to be dealing with something 
abstract and invisible, the “mystery in the soul 
of state.” But it is just as unrealistic as if it 
said that se ignty is starry-eyed and golden- 
tongued, arrayed in purple and bearing flame- 
like wings. 

The notion is as illogical as it is unrealistic. 
It uses the language of rights. Sovereignty is 
depicted as a right inherent in the state, a right 
to unlimited independence of action over against 
all other states. Rights exist only in some social 
order, and therefore they are never absolute 
and unconditioned, never without eccrresponding 
obligations. It is the simplest logic that rights 
and obligations belong together. 

Before the present war, there were some 
sixty-odd states that according to “inter- 
national law” possessed this unilateral 
right. Each of them had the “right” to 
consult only its own will in its dealings 
with all the rest. A right of this sort is 
a mere absurdity. Rights involve a_ reci- 
procity of relationships and thus are always 
relative and limited. There can be no right, 








for men or for states, to do what they 
please where others are concerned. There 
is no right of anarchy outside of a mad- 


house. 


ad then the traditional notion of sovereignty 
is so illogical we may 





( perhaps wonder how 
it eve® came to take such hold of the minds of 
men. The answe s illuminatir The notion 
took form in the sixteenth century and was 
given currency by a series of political thinkers 





and publicists such as Grasaille and Bodin. 








By R. M. MaclVER 
territorial states were seeking 
against the growing anarchy of 
The bonds that had held that 


The greater 
internal unity 
the feudal system. 





system together were breaking. The unity of 
mediaeval religion had been lost with the rise 
of protestantism. Men were now killing cne 
another for the glory of God as well as for the 


greater glory of their overlords. 

To support the process of political unifi- 
cation the myth of sovereignty was elabo- 
rated, in the first instance by French 
lawyers and philosophers. It was a prag- 
matic doctrine directed against the private 
rights of feudalism, promoting public order 
against the anarchy of private wars. To 
this end it exalted the monarch, investing 
him with all possible powers. These powers 
were summed up under the notion of 
sovereignty. 

The myth was created by the great need for 
public order. It served that purpose well. Now 
it stands in the way of the great need for a 
larger public Ever since the sixteenth 
century the myth has been retold, repeated by 
lawyers and philosophers, and generally ac- 
cepted by the people. When the time comes 
for reconstructing the world, there are many 
who wi!l proclaim it again, and in its name will 
attack any genuine international 


order, 


plan for a 








order. 

When is proposed they will exclaim: 
“We are a people; we are free and 
independent ‘t have any foreign powers 














meddling wi airs. We won’t let any 
nternationa dictate our policies. 
Keep off the gr: 

We are a free people, but we are not inde- 
pendent of others. What they do concerns us 
mightily, and what we do concerns them just 
as much. By all means let us mind our own 
affairs, keep them to ours But what are 
‘ aflairs? Our relations with cthers are not 
solely our affairs. Our armaments are not solely 
our affairs nor our cartels nor even our tariffs. 
The world has grown too small for that. 

If it is only some thirty-six hours to 


the uttermost parts of the earth, it means 
that there are a lot of affairs common to 
us and them, a lot of international affairs 
that we have neither right nor power to 
regulate. We need an international order 
within which the ancient tradition of sover- 


eignty is obsolete, a union of nations in 






which each retains its own integrity but 
belongs to a larger society. 
Some day the world will be forced to abandon 
( ) He i more world 
vars ve nee ) is the lesson? We 
t | nderlying forces. Either they 
serve us or they crush us. Sooner or later we 
must epare our minds for the newer world, 


and in deing so we must 
sovereignty 


jettison this myth of 
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By Sir Walter Citrine 
What Next for Britain 


London, England. 
i’ gives me pleasure to subscribe to the twentieth anniversary 
number of The New Leader, and to record my testimony for 
the sustained support it has given to progressive thought and 
action throughout its active life. 

Perhaps the best contribution I can make is to describe some- 
thing of the broad lines of policy which the British Trade Union 
movement has followed during the strenuous period of war in 
which the peoples of the United Nations are engaged. 

From the beginning of the war the Trade Union Congress has 
devoted itself to two main objects: the furtherance of the national 
war effort, against Fascism in defense of freedom and democracy, 
by every possible means; the promotion of international trade 
union unity between the great democratic countries. 

As far as the national effort was concerned we had this ad- 
vantage, that we had long foreseen the possibility of the struggle 
in which we are now engaged. No organisation in the world has 
a wider knowledge of the problems of the workers than the T.U.C., 
and we realized from the first that a mere ruthless scrapping of 
the rights and privileges gained by generations of struggle would 
contribute nothing to the industrial efficiency so essential to the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

Pre-war consultations between the Government, ourselves, and 
employers’ organisations had paved the way for the setting up 
of advisory bodies in connection with every department of the 
State economy. Thus we were assured a voice in dealing with such 
vital problems as production, man power, food, transport, the 
collection and allocation of war material, and the adjustment, 
with as little hardship as possible, of industrial organisation to 
war time purposes. 


* * * 
RODUCTION has of course been, all through, the key problem. 
It was inevitable that grave difficulties should arise in the 


period of’ transition, and on our side we studied every aspect of 
the question with the utmost vigilance. Early in 1942, following 
urgent representations which we made to the Government, a 
Ministry of Production was at last established, with wide powers 
of control. 

The first Minister was Lord Beaverbrook. His tenure of office 
lasted only a few days, but in that time he appointed a Com- 
mittee, of which I was chairman, to survey the field of war time 
industry and make recommendations as to how it could be keyed 
up. We lost no time in getting down to this task, and were soon 
able to produce recommendations—the first of which was for the 
setting up of a National Production Advisory Committee—the 
effect of which has been to eliminate waste and delay by extend- 
ing the functions of regional committees, 

I do not claim that all our difficulties have been met. Problems 
must inevitably arise with each new phase on which the war 
enters, but I can fairly claim that we are now in a position of 
vantage for dealing with al! these questions, and for making the 
best possible use of our great 
resources, both human and ma- 
terial. The ground has ¢ertainly 





—— Britain ma 


been cleared of those obstruc- 
od tions which are a hindrance to 
the development of our peace- 


time economy, and fatal to our 





national interests in time of 

| war. 
HERE was a time when | I have mentioned international 
London had to take it. | trade union relations. In the 
Hitler's Nazi legions were | early stages of the war the 
set at the British channel. TUC. ol : ; 
Invasion was imminent, and -U.U. played an active part in 


thousand-pound bombs rained knitting together, through the 
from the air. Today Hitler 
sits uneasily on a European 
powderkeg. The RAF wrecks 
factories and piers of the 
Nazi war machine. And in a 


confident, revitalized Britain, 


Anglo-French Trade Union 


Committe, the Union 


Trade 
movements in the two principal 
We did 


could to t 


assist 


opponents of Nazism. 


everything we 


— are beginning to trade unionists driven from 
ake it. . ‘ F 

Wiiaton Charehill maneur stricken Poland. With the spread 
ers skillfully to stabilize his of aggression we had new obli- 


gations to meet in respect of 
comrades who had escaped from 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg. Then 
came the fall of France, the 
surge of aggression through the 
Balkans, with the ever-increas- 
ing commitments events 
entailed. 


Coalition Tory-Labor govern- 
ment on the new levels. Criti- 
eal Laborites are moving out 
in independent political ap- 
peals. 

What lies ahead for British 
politics? In the following 
article, Sir Walter Citrine, 
presents a picture and gen- 
eral outline of British hopes, 
planes, and prejudices. 


these 


Under the shelter of our 
movement today are work- 
ing groups of trade union 

refugees from every country which has fallen to the Nazi- 

Fascist combination, preparing for the day when they will 

return to take up the task of restoring the great organization 

of international trade unionism. 

When Russia was assailed we lost no time in establishing rela- 
tions with our trades union comrades in the Soviet Union, and the 
Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee has now been in existence tor 
more than a year, 

Hardly had we returned from the first of the joint meetings 
of this body, held in Russia, when we learned that the USA had 
been brought into the war by the wanton aggression of Japan, 
who appeared as an act ally of the Axis. 

We at once took steps to establish a joint Anglo-Soviet-Ameri- 
ean Trade Union The New Leader will 
no doubt be well aware of the circu *s which prevented the 
project from coming to truition. } I am sure, understand 
the sincerity of the motives which actuated the T.U.C. and will no 
doubt be as sorry as I am that a more satisfactory result was not 
attained. However, now have in Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee representing the American Federation of 
Labor and ourselves. 


E i 
W shot 


representative of 















Committee. Readers of 





we being an 


* 
British Trades 
American membershi 
American 
come the presence of delegates of the Congress 
ganizations and the Railway Brotherhoods in 
sions in the Anglo-American Trade 


the Union Congress are 


the 


keenly desirous 
widely 
would wel- 


al Or- 


should be made as 


possible,. and we 
of Indust? 
our joint 
Union Committee. 


labor as 









discus- 


It will be through no lack of goodwil! on our part if there 
should be any misunderstanding between the trade union 
movements of our two countries. We feel that direct contact 


between American, British and Soviet labor is essential to 
a solidifying of our joint war effort, and to deal with the 
urgent problems of reconstruction which will arise in the 


post-war period. We recognize, however, that unity cannot be 
forced. It must grow naturally, and have no intention 
of interfering in the least with the autonomy of the Amer- 
ican labor organizations in deciding their policy in this or 
any other matter. 
The immediate, 
Allied Nations must 


we 


urgent aim of every unit on the side of the 


be to compass the downfall of Nazism and its 









Axis allies. The cause in which we are engaged is one to which 
nobody who values the anity or the ideals of 
progress can deny his as we are actuated by 
these considerations we need fear no test, however stern to which 


we may be submitted. 





Editor’s Note:—Due to wartime conditions and the scarcity 
of newsprint, this special edition of The New Leader is re- 
stricted in pages and forced to omit many articles, greetings | 
and advertisements. These will be run in subsequent issues. 
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4 Myths About American Isolation 


By QUINCY HOWE 

ARALLELS between is war and the last 

one continue to bewilder and mesmerize 
many Americans. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor most debates concern- 
ing American foreign policy proceeded from the 
assumption that the history of twenty-five years 
ago was repeating itself. One schcol] of thought 
urged us not to) make the mistake of going into 
another war. The other school urged us not 
to make the mistake of staying out of another 
peace. The debate continues with both sides 
still clinging to their original assumption that 
history is repeating itself—in the face of ample 
evidence that history merely goes cn where it 
left off. 

Two obsessions 
many radicals today. 
States must not return 
war—as it did after the last one. The second 
is that a return to Isolation will lead to the 
election cf a Bricker, Taft, or a Dewey to the 
Presidency. Back to normalcy, as one wit has 
expressed it, will simply become “back to sub- 
normalcy.” 

The assumption that the United States will 
return to Isolation proceeds from a completely 
false assumption since the United States did 
not adopt an isolationist policy after the last 


dominate most liberals and 
One is that the United 
to Isolation after this 


To call our half-hearted, inept, irresolute 
internationalism of the 1920-1940 period by 
the name “isolation” is to delude ourselves 
dangerously with words. Our failure dur- 
ing those years was not a failure of isola- 
tionism; it was a failure of the wrong brand 
of internationalism. 


*5 
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Moreover, those who want us to pursue 
more enlightened and successful brand of inter- 
nationalism are failing to grasp their own prob- 
lems as well as underrating their isolationist 
oppone..ts if they believe they need only dis- 
credit our national policies and our naticnal 
leaders during the dozen years that followed 
the last war. That President Roosevelt’s Four 
Freedoms and the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic 
Charter have not made the world-wide appeal 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points need not 
be taken as a reflection on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
leadership. We live in a different world in 
which the Western powers in general and the 
United States in particular cannot hope to enjoy 
quite the prestige they did in the closing months 
of the last war. 

Just as it would require an even bigger man 





than either Wilson or Reosevelt to assert the 
world leadership that Wilson enjoyed for a 
few brief months in 1918 and 1919, so it will 


take more than a MeKinley or a Harding to 





abstractions in the post-war debates. 


can go blustering along, seeking to grab 


tween countries. 


of danger. 


ground and presents the choice 





HE words isolation and internationalism have become empty 
The question is: how 
are we to adjust our relations to an interdependent world? 


influence we can—this is the line of the “isolationist groups”; 
we can cooperate with other nations to eliminate frictions be- 


Powerful interests in this country seek an_ imperialist- 
expansionist line. It is apparent in the speeches of Clare 
Luce, Congressman Maas, and others. That path is a portent 


Quincy Howe, in the accompanying article, traces the back- 


We 
whatever spheres of 





QUINCY HOWE 








war. Precisely the same grcup of Republicans 

headed by Senator Lodge—who had urged 
our intervention in World War I long before 
April, 1917, and who subsequently voted down 
the League reverted in 1921 to the main article 
of faith in their lifelong doctrine of Manifest 
Destiny. 

Not content with entering into a 
undertakings that they promptly made us in- 
capable of fulfilling, these same leaders in the 
government and out then launched a vigorous 
program of financial and industrial expansion 
overseas. 

During the 1920’s our foreign invest- 
ments grew to 15 billion dollars. America 
also took the lead in organizing the Dawes 
and Young Plans and in arranging for the 


series of 









Hoover moratorium. Never had we de- 
parted further from a policy of political 
isolation and economic self-sufficiency. Al- 
though the proportion of our total pro- 
duction that went into foreign trade did 
not markedly increase during the 1920's, 
our dependence on various foreign raw 


materials did—and so did the dependence 
of our surplus capital on foreign markets. 


Tas War presents an entirely different pic- 

ture. Whereas during the last war the 
United States developed certain industries and 
certain branches of agriculture to a point that 
made us increasingly dependent on foreign coun- 
tries, today we are having to do so many differ- 
ent jobs that our economic selfsufficiency is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. 








ttt 


offer an alternative leadership to that of the 
New Deal. 
But a time may come—if not in 1944, then 


in 1948—when the people who have experienced 
all the agonies and exaliations of this war will 
turn for leadership to someone who has under- 
gone those same experiences. It is commonly 
assumed that such a leader would install an 
American form of Fascism. Perhaps. But we 
seem headed for some sort of highly centralized 
control in any case. 





state 


Moreover, this war will certainly lead to 
some form of disillusionment, to some de- 
gree of reaction. The only question is, how 
far that disillusionment and that reaction 
will go. The one sure trend that this war 
has set in motion—here in America even 
more than in any other part of the world— 
is the development of large, self-sufficient 
regional economies. 

The forty-eight states can never again hope 
to achieve complete self-sufficiency. On the 
other kand, we shall have developed so many 
new industries and new processes, we shall have 
developed hemispheric solidarity and self-suf- 
ficiency to such a point that the nineteenth cen- 


tury werld of free trade enterprises will be 
as dead as the mercantile age of the eighteenth 
century. To foresee these trends is not to 


assume that we shal] Fascism after 


the war. 


go over to 





But if liberals ignore what is happening in 
the world around them, it will be just that much 
easier for reactionaries to take over. 
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Spain— Lack of a Realistic Policy 


By LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 

ITLER’s uerdiad and talkative 
manikin in Spain, Francisco Franco, 
the otner day another of his flatulent 
in which he expressed his contempt for democra- 
cies and openly flaunted his solidarity with the 


relractory 
made 
speeches 


Axis and its aims. He gave a new twist to his 
speech by affirming that with Russia in the 
war as one of the United Nations partners the 


e had become a “war to the death” which 
may last six or eight years. These 
blunt notice from Spain—as if any more blunt 
needed—that only one ‘ 
the war countenanced by Franco 
namely, the defeat of the United Nations and the 
triumph of the Axis with al] that they stand for. 
True, Hitler has not yet pulled the right string 
that wil this sometimes un 
puppet 


! 


lieves, 


words were 


notices were solution of 


was Spal 









.) tractable 


catapult 





Franco 
that 


bodily into the war on his side. 


be whether or not with justification, 








he still has a few talki points in dealing with 
Hitler. But he knows at the same time that his 
soul and Spa such as they may be—are i 
pawn to the Nazis; that Spain’s only charter of 


independence at the moment is a ticket 
Hitler, and that Hitler, or those who act 
stand just so much talk. For 


“d States this 


pawn 
from 
in his name, 





10on ol 





latest eru} 


us in the Un 





rights 


a professed enemy of the code of human 
hold dear, prompts the question: 


that Americans 

“When will the government of the Amer- 

ican people adopt a policy of traditional 
realism toward Spain?” 

“How long will Franco go on talking big 

to the democracies and find themselves—or 

at least us—oflicially pretending to like it?” 


O* July 18 last 
murdero a 


sixth anniversary of that 


in the night on the 





neo- 




















ple’s government in ain, Franco, as reported 
by the United Press, “ led the liberal, demo- 
cratic form of gov and said that the 
totalitarian s} proved its superiority 
He s had a equipped army of thre¢ 
million necessal o fight “Communism,” 
which in the lingo of Franco and his kind is 
course the smear w applied to who believe 
in man’s hope for fret ! 

On July 17, 1941, r Ambassador to Spair 
Mr. Weddell, was present when Franco made a1 
earlier anniversary speech assaulting the democ- 
racies. As T. J. Hamilton tells it in his new 
boo! Appease) t’s Child, the spe ch was Fran- 
co's answer to Weddell’s efforts to obtain satis- 


toward the 
France, “and in 


factory assurances from Franco 


United States after the-fall of 








the course of it he 
whether Mr. Weddell 
effect.” 

Our answer to this studied affront was 
more favors on Franco. 

Let me cite more instance 
vealing and appalling book: 

Mr. Hamilton tells that a gang of Fascist stu- 
dents at the Madrid had plotted an 
attack on our embassy and the perpetration of 
personal insults Ambassador, Mr. 
Weddell. 

Mr. Weddell, having advance notice of the 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


seo 


full 


paused frequently to 

Was getting the 
to press 
this re- 


one from 


university 


against our 
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[' is necessary 
proper that 
rence Fernsworth, writ- 
ing here on U. S. di- 
plomacy, recall some 
Jeffersonian wisdom — 
and not merely because 
of the Bicentennial, but 





and 


Law- 


ULL 


Wl 


UNM 
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also because Thomas 
Jefferson himself was 
a shrewd and_ able 


American diplomat. 

In his outline of “Ob- 
jects of Attention for 
an American,” Jeffer- 
son noted: “Politics of 
each country, wellworth 
studying so far as respects internal affairs. 
Examine their influence on the happiness 
of the people. Take every possible occasion 
for entering into the houses of the laborers, 
and especially at the moment of their re- 
past; see what they eat, how they are 
clothed, and whether they are obliged to 
work too hard...” 

As a_ foreign correspondent in Spain, 
Fernsworth had his first-hand opportunity 
to study Spanish politics. His criticisms of = 
the UL. S. State Department flow from his = 
essential charge that many American di- = 
plomats today, so very far from the tradi- = 
tion of Tom Jefferson, are ignorant of 
“internal politics” blind to the “hap- 
piness of the people” dangerously ill- 
equipped to represent progressive American 
democracy at a moment of historic crisis. 


Franco = 
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The World of Nations in a Global War 


By Nathaniel Peffer 
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Can Japan Last? 


HE war in the Pacific is in a state of suspense. 

The Japanese cannot force Great Britain and 
America have elected not to try for the present. On which side 
the advantage of time falls cannot be proved, but on all the evi- 
dence discernible both in the Atlantic and Pacific it ought to fall 
on ours. 

If a balance be taken now, it can be said that Japan has reached 
the top of its form; we are just coming to ours. In other words, 
Japan is as strong as it ever will be, whereas we have not yet 
come to the fulness of our potential strength. When both sides 
have reached their highest potentiality, Japan can be crushed, 
unless events in Europe cut across those in the Pacific in such a 
way as to change the relative weight of power there. This is to 
say that Japan can be saved only by an overwhelming German 
victory in Europe. 


decision; 


It must not be forgotten that for a year now Japan has 
stood still. A year ago it had come to the border of India and 
to the fringe of islands overshadowing Australia. It has not 
since than been able to make any progress at either point. 
On the contrary, it has fought mainly on the defensive. 


In Southeastern Asia it has not even attempted to go forward. 
In the environs of Australia it has made attempts that have been 
abortive, and at times almost disastrous. In fact, in both regions 
it has had to recede. The British have made advances from the 
Indian frontier into Burma; the Americans have won back part 
of the Solomons and New Guinea and have inflicted serious losses 
on the Japanese navy. 


a * dl 


OR the present, then, there is stalemate, and from every indica- 

tion the stalemate is not likely to be broken until Germany 
is clearly on the way to defeat. It can be broken now only if Japan 
chooses to resume the offensive. For practical purposes this means 
an attempt to take the north and east coasts of Australia, thus 
cutting off America’s supply route to the southern Pacific, and 
then press on into Australia. 

But even if Japan should do so and should succeed, which 
is highly doubtful now that so much of its naval superiority has 
been whittled away, it would still be winning points only, would 
still be winning tactical suecesses only and be as far trom ultimate 
victory as ever. 


The loss of Australia would be painful to the United Na- 
tions, would prolong the war for them, but would not bring 
them to the point where they would have to accept Japan’s 
conditions. Japan would be no nearer acknowledged supremacy 
in the Pacifie and Far East, which alone can compensate it 
for its sacrifices and which alone can save it. 

For Japan has brought itself to the point where only two 
things lie before it: mastery over half a world (which involves 
defeat of Great Britain and the United States) or destruction. 


Toward the first only the conquest of India can serve. For an- 
attempt to achieve this is now too late this year. The monsoons 


begin in a few weeks. A full- 
scale offensive would have little Joona 
or no chance of success in that 
time. The opportunity for 


lightning victory after the man- 


ner of Malaya and Burma has 





passed. We have on our side 

built up too much strength. OT so long ago that sensi- 

Even Indian disaffection, which uve chap up at Fordham, 
: the seismologist, took a look 

would no doubt hamper us 


at the record. A major Japa- 


materially, would not be enough nese earthquake occured in 
to tip the scale in Japan’s fa- 1925. Another in 1933. 
vor by the end of May. It ean It could be, he suggested, 


that a tremblor was in store 


be expected, then, that Japan eo Ae 

i] "i : + for Tojo. That, perhaps, was 
will have to wait until the end our “secret weapon.” 
of the year, and by that time And that indeed would 
we shall have further added to prove to be the decisive blow 


against the Japanese mili- 
tary machine. If one reckons 
without this aid from the old 
whirling planet—as Nathan- 
iel Peffer does here—the de- 
cisive blows against the Pa- 
cific enemy will be some time 
in the coming. The Japanese 
enemy, according to Profes- 
sor Peffer, one of the Na- 
tion’s leading Far East ex- 
perts, has passed the peak of 
conquest. It’s all downhill, 
and the pace would be ac- 
celerated, were it not for the 


our strength and may have far 
more of a free hand in the East. 
We may even be able to deflect 
enough military power from 
Europe to abandon the detensive. 


If we 


will 


are, then surely Japan 


make no further progress 
and may even have to begin to 
recede. In that event it will have 
started on the road to doom. 
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N the interval, however, the 


full price must be paid by 
China, This is the harsh price Allies’ necessary Get-Hitler- 
that must be paid for the Brit- First strategy. 














ish-American decision to 1 
Europe the main scene of 
decision which is difficult 


action until Germany is defeated—a 
to attack on any logic which considers 
the world struggle as one and also takes into account the interests 
of the United States and Great Britain. To eliminate Japan does 
10 good if Germany is victorious in the West, for then we shall 
merely have to withdraw all our military resources from the Far 








East to meet further German advance. If, on the other hand, 
Germany is disposed of, British a American strength can be 
concentrated in the Far East and Japan defeated. Even trom the 


there is an e 


West. 


Chinese point of view ‘onomy of time and suffering 


in first concentrating on the 


The interval is for China one of sacrifice, however, and the 
long view is doubtless small comfort. That the Chinese are 
justified in feeling themselves to be let down by America can 
hardly be disputed. Much had been expected of us, and little 
has come forth. But that has not been wholly a matter of 
choice. There have been physical considerations that dictated 
decision. Once Burma was lost, help to China on a large scale 
became unfeasible, and for practical purposes we shall not 
be able to get much into China until Burma is retaken. And 
to retake Burma requires more power than we can throw into 
the area until Germany is at least being rolled back. 
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that Japan must go fo 


suffer 
while we 


rward or 


able to go forward 





10t been 
































were is le chance of its being able to 
lo so a ve al so occupied. Despite a widely held belief, 
he? F g ‘ sent position from which it ean 
det suff I ‘r to counter-balance our own in- 
rease iI ver. The cong 1ered territories 1 asset to Japan 
" is s ies essential to us are wit from us—rubber 
and Y But they do not yield to materials with 
‘ ke it sufficiently stron the combined 
g j and America. if they did, it is 
W 1 could make full us¢ them. Japan lacks 
ping to bring them to the for manufacturing 
ore, it lacks the equipment of ma tools to process 
On any reasonable calculation, time works against Japan. 
It has lost its great gamble. If the European war can be 
brought to a close in the next year or at most two years, 


Japan will be beaten, China will be emancipated and a new 
equilibrium will be set up in the Far East. 


If we use our intelligence and do not lose our heads in victory, 
it will be one which will give some assurance of peace in that part 
f the world 
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This Week on the Stage 


——= By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 





WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 





WELCOME TERRITORY! 


“OKLAHOMA!” Music by 
Richard Rodgers. Book and 
Lyrics by Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d. Directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian. Dances by Agnes 
de Mille. Settings by Lemuel 
Ayers. Presented by The 
Theatre Guild at the St. James 
Theatre. 


From the first sound of “Cur- 
ly” Alfred Drake’s voice breaking 
in on Aunt Eller’s churning, be- 
fore the mellow-Tom-Benton back- 
drop of Oklahoma farm and field, 
to the final cowboy send-off after 
the wedding, “Oklahoma” is a 
sheer delight. The earnest psych- 
ologyal study that Lynn Riggs 
(in “Green Grow the Lilacs”) set 
in Indian Territcry about 1902 
has been transformed into a fresh 
and lively, frolicsome and lovely 
musical. 

A cowboy loves a girl who, be- 
cause she loves him, pretends not 
to. She is (quite properly) afraid 
of the farm hand, her aunt’s help- 
er. Curly drives out the villain- 
ous worker, marries the charming 
girl, and settles down on the farm. 
“Oh, what a beautiful morning!”, 
the opening song, sets the mood 
for the light-hearted lilt of the 
whole evening. 

Even out of the sexually ex- 
pressed and ominous Jud Fry 
rich humor is exacted. Curly goes 
down to the gloomy, grimy smoke 
house where Jud bunks, looks at 
the women pictured on the walls, 
at the hooks in the ceiling, and 
remarks—oh so pleasant and cas- 
ual!—“What a fine place to hang 
yourself!” Hen then draws such 
a moving picture of Jud’s funeral 
and the mourning that almost he 
persuades Jud to the deed: he 
has the farm hand weeping and 
moaning the chorus of “Pore 
Jud.” 


Most of the play is in far 
cheerier mood. The opening fro- 
lic, the picnic party, the wedding. 
The dancing, for a most pleasant 
change, is composed by an artist: 
Agnes de Mille is not only a cho- 
reographer of distinction (wit- 
ness her “Three Virgins and a 
Devil” at the Ballet Theatre), but 
possessed of a lively sense of 
humor. Her ballet of Laurey’s 
dream is effective enough to be- 


riment, and the lyrics are deftly 
daintily refreshing. 
Celeste Holm squeaks “I Cain’t 
Say No” so that the audience is 
with laughter; it’s a 
sort of fresh-water version of 
languages she 


humorous 


redoubled 


or 


Jenne’s “in 


couldn’t say no” 


it in. And 


of another, 
her in the 


Ali 


from “The Lady 
In the Dark”—less salt, but there- 
fore it’s more pleasant to drink , - . 

Hakim (Joseph Jessie Royce Landis and Robert Keith, who play the fond parents 
Buloff) adds to the fun as the in “Kiss and ‘Tell,’ a new comedy hit by F. Hugh Herbert. a 
itinerant peddler, +a 
ly dodges matrimony; he escapes an or April 12. af 
Bee ily all j eps Ay 2, at the Greenwich Vil- 
ne girl oy, Radvscy Reg Misa The Heart of qd Nation Has lage Inn. Other commitments, 


barrel of her re han - ag World Premiere at Abbey Theatre at Loews State Theatre begin- 


moonlight along 


who desperate- ae = - ork’ ; ; 
I York’s night life next Monday, 


Lil : 
In New George Abbott Hit Something New for the Bombing Never Stopped Stars of the High Wire 
; Boys” Plays 100 Times 

Michael Todd’s “Something for 
the Boys” with Ethel! Merman 
and Allen Jenkins played its 
100th performance jast Saturday 
matinee. The musical, rated as 
one of the biggest hits in recent 
years, has seats on sale for the 
next sixteen weeks. A special 
mail order department has been 
established by the management 
of the Alvin Theatre to make 
ticket reservations for out-of- 
town customers. 
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Greenwich Village Inn 

Benny Rubin, stage and screen 
, makes his 1943 bow to New 
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leman, Walter Huston and Judith 
and Ruth Gordon, all 
prominent players of stagé and 


Anderson 


screen, 


On stage, 
sent Jan Savitt, 


revue, and 


ing Star. 


as 


the Strand will pre- 
his orchestra and 
Added Attraction, 
Ethel Waters, International Sing- 
As Special Added At- 
traction, the In Person Show will 
feature the Berry Bros. dancing 
stars of stage 
Bob Dupont, That Funny Juggler. 


and 


‘overed.” both theatres 
French labor. Huge crowds of jh. 1 theatres | Mary MARTIN - Dick POWELL 
weeping women and children «pixie Dugan oA Giscn tana, Betty HUTTON - Eddie BRACKEN | | THE MOON 
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U.S. troops entrain in famous fans. James Ellison. Charlotte IN PERSON 
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Fred Allen to Be Star of 
New Film Production 

Fred Allen goes before the mo- 
cameras again, it 
was announced today. The noted 
will soon leave 
s long enough to as- 
role in a film 


tion picture 


radio comedian 
the airway 
sume the starring 
that is now being specially writ- 
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ten for him. 
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the mood, with gay and colorful figures in the film industry, on Above are Dorothy Lamour and The Roxy stage presentation 
overtones of mischief. The music the one hand; and Walter Bat- Bob Hope in a scene from the with Chico Marx and his new Or- 
carries along the wholesome mer- cheler, in behalf of Mr. Allen. comedy. chestra, and Marion Hutton and 
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great in this projected return to an earlier to keep European machinations out of this continent. In 1820 he wrote to a friend 86th STREET ae ' 

economy that we call it an economic impossi- (Unpublished Letter: New York Public Library, MS., IV, DTJ): + mp 2 ia A Paul Graetz Production 
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bility. I hope.... (for) a cordial fraternization among all the American nations, | S8th STREET 4 \ P 
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economy be stabilized? The free 


market would 


still exist. Small commercial enterprises would 
exist. The human inventive spirit would 
remain dormant. New needs would spring 
as effects of existing manufacture and as causes 
of expanding manufacture. There would 
wage labor. It would be legally free. The 
mand for it would make itself felt in the offer 
of more money than could be made on the farm. 
An expanding market for the products of in- 


dustry would be set up. An industrial 


not 
up 


be 
de- 


revolu- 


tion would begin again. The small cities would 


become large cities. In short, 


economy would be booming on 


industrial capitalism once more. 


the agra 
its way tow 


ian 


ard 


Left to itself, the social relationships between 
human beings would acquire, if not the sa 
then a similar character to that they had when 
the call for a return to the past was sounded. 
is meant by a 


That is an illustration of what 


historico-economic necessity. 


But the system would not have to be left 
itself! Have we not admitted that a historico- 
economic necessity is not absolute? True, 


in that case, all sorts of controls and 


me, 


to 


but 


restric- 


tions on the glorious freedoms of the agrarian 
economy would have to be enforced. Those who 
were so fearful of the encroachment of the state 
on the freedoms of advanced capitalism would 
have to encroach just as much on the freedom 
of the agrarian society in order to prevent it 


from developing in the way it 


historically 


did 


develop. The philosophy and practice of democ- 


racy would be sacrificed for 


a standard 


living which would be lower than the exist 
standards, and far lower than the poten 
living standard of an industrialized culture that 


has not yet lost its democracy. 


( To be conclude d) 


Morris C. Feinstone 


Sscretary, United Hebi 
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paper either goes conservative or lapses into 
obscurity. The New Leader, on its 20th anni- 
versary, has done n It today mor 
intensely liberal than when it started out, and 
it certainly commands the respect of every 
truth-seeking intellectual and worker. 

The organized labor movement is profoun 
indebted to The New Leader. Through its co 
umns, Labor finds not only expression, but a) 
audience; and without an audience, Labo: 
only lf-effective oth s own interest 

d t ntere¢ f society 

T! r C1 akes T New Lead 
more Vital € t the growt of respo 
sible American public opinion. Its weekly « 
umns today are busy preparing working n 
and women for the huge ta ocial re 
struction after the wa f the sp 
role of Labor in that reconstructio 

Accept the warmest greetings of the United 
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your magnificent achievements 
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formally require a meridian of partition thro’ the ocean which separates the two | PELHAM CHEEY GOP . 
hemispheres, on the hither side of which no European gust shall ever be heard, | REGENT 
nor an American on the other, and when during the rage of the eternal wars RIVERSIDE ME COVERED 
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and the United States riding together as brethren of the same family and having YONKERS 
the same interests.” Rec enema 

European killings and repressicns continued for decades. In 1822 Jefferson, 
a sage of almost eighty, contemplating the world from his retirement in Monticello, 
resigned himself to the bitter thought that man was a natural killer. He wrote 
to his friend John Adams: 

“To turn to the news of the day, it seems that the Cannibals of Europe are 
going to eating one another again. A war between Russia and Turkey is like 


the battle of the kite and snake. Whichever destroys the other, leaves a destroyer ld i e j J re) i R j S C @) fal e | i re) us 
7 7 
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fighter.” 
On the eve of Jefferson's. life the times were dark and darkening, reaction BEGINNING FRIDAY, APRIL 9th 
was abroad and despotism in the saddle; but Jefferson, in a beautiful letter to 
John Adams, restated his hopes for humanity ang his faith in democracy: ERROL FLYNN . ANN SHERIDAN 
“T shall not die without a hope that light and liberty are on steady advance. 
We have seen, indeed, once within the records of history, a complete eclipse of _ 
the human mind continuing for centuries. And this, too, by swarms of the same "EDGE OF DARKNESS" 
northern barbarians [Italics mine], conquering and taking possession of the coun- 
tries and governments of the civilized world. Should this be again attempted, In Person 
should the same northern hordes, allured again by the corn, wine, and oi! of the JAN SAVITT ETHEL WATERS 
south, be able to settle their swarms in the countries of their growth, the art of ? a 
printing alone, and the vast dissemination of books, will maintain the mind where Pe F: AND HIS ORCHESTRA bir) Super-Songstress of the Century 
it is, and raise the conqeuring ruffians to the lével of the conquered, instead of tS . GREATEST THE BERRY BROS. BOB DUPONT 
degrading these to that of their conquerors. And even should the cloud of bar- eR : , SHOW 
barism and despotism again obscure the science and liberties of Europe, this coun- - 3 ss Pg , STRAND r : 
try remains to cing a and restore light and liberty to them. In short, the flames ae = ON EARTH BUY WAR BONDS! B’way and 47th St. 
kindled cn the 4th of July, 1776, have spread over too much of the globe to be _ —————— - —— 


extinguished by the feeble engines of despotism; on the contrary, they will con- 
sume these engines and all who work them.” 


To this there is nothing that a believer in American democracy can add } NEW RUSSIAN WAR FILMS 
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Saturday, April 10, 1943. 


SDF News 





May Day will be celebrated by S.D.F. groups in many cities 
throughout the country. In the best tradition of the Democratic 
Socialist and Labor movement, May First is celebrated as an in- 
ternational holiday despite the confusion created by Nazi, Fascist 
and Communist appropriations of the date. 

Democratic Socialists in America and in every free country will 
voice on May First their unshakable faith in the democratic pro- 
cesses in political, economic and social change and in the bond of 
relationship between the workers of every race, color and creed. 
They will pledge their all for the victory of the United Nations and 
for a fruitful peace. 

Local New York will hold its celebration on Saturday, May 1, 
8:30 p. m., in the Debs Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St. There will be 
speeches in several alnguages and songs and flags of many nations. 
The Annual New York City Convention opens Saturday, April 24. 
Important matters confronting the political situation in America, 
the threat of reaction and the plans for freedom from want will 
engage the attention of' the convention. 

Meetings held in the memory of Ehrlich and Alter continue to 
be arranged. On Saturday, April 18, 2 p. m., the Jewish Socialist 
Verband Branch of Paterson, N. J., will hold its meeting in the 
Workmien’s Circle Labor Lyceum; speakers, Herman Miller, 
Polish Social Democrat, and August Claessens, The same evening 
a huge meeting will be held in Philadelphia at the Workmen’s 
Circle Lyceum, 415 S. 19th St. Speakers, Israel Fineberg, Mer. 
Cloakmakers Joint Board, ILGWU; Joseph Baskin, General Seere- 
tary, Workmen’s Circle; S. Mendelsohn, Polish Bund; August 
Claessens, S.D.F. Another Ehrlich-Alter meeting will be held in 
Hennington Hall, 5th St., near Ave. B, New York City, on Friday, 
April 23. 

The New Leader Supperette held in Newark, N. J., last Sun- 
day, was very successful. Thanks to Dr. Louis Reiss and his faith- 
ful band of comrades a splendid crowd was assembled. Stirring 
speeches were delivered by Dean Alfange, Algernon Lee and Wm. 
E. Bohn. The co-toastmasters were Henry J. Cox and August 
Claessens, 

More requests are coming in for dates for August Claessens on 
his southern tour in May. He will speak in Wilmington, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Jacksonville, Birmingham and Miami. He also speaks in 
New Haven, Conn., for the A.C.W.A. Shirt workers on April 15. 

The Women’s Committee of Local N. Y. and its very successful 
workshop at 7 E. 15th St, are still going strong. Large quantities 
of garments are being made for the Red Cross and Allied Na- 
tions relief. The shop is open every day from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. 
from Monday through Thursday and on Wednesday evening. 
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THE NEW LEADER, 


Contrituters ; 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, one of the world’s eminent philosophers, 
is the author of over a score of books on philosophy,, pelitics, 
social problems, etc. He is now at work on a new book dealing 
with leading figures in the history of philosophy. 


SIR WALTER CITRINE is known to millions of workers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. As general secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress and chairman of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, he has made many trips here 
and on the continent. 


SIDNEY HOOK is the author of Reason, Social Myths and De- 
mocracy, John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait, and other 
books. His latest book, the Hero in History, will be published 
next week by John Day. 


R. M. MaclVER, Professor of Political Philosophy and Sociology 
at Columbia University, is the author of Leviathan and the 
People; Society, Its Structure and Changes; The Modern 
States, Community, and other studies. His book Towards an 
Abiding Peace will be published by Macmillan in the fall. 








a 


QUINCY HOWE is a leading news commentator of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and an editor of Simon and Shuster. 
He is the author of The News and How to Understand It, and 
other books. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER is a leading authority on the Far East, 
having made many notable studies of the subject. His last 
book was Basis of Peace in the Far East. 

LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH was the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times and the New York Times in Spain for many years 
and during the Franco rebellion. He contributes to leading 
periodicals here. 

HENDRIK WILLIAM VAN LOON, noted historian and essayist. 
contributes Van Loon’s Diary regularly to The New Leader. 
He is now working on a book on Thomas Jefferson. 

MAX C€. OTTO, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Wisconsin, is one of the leading humanists in American 
philosophy. 

SAUL K. PADOVER, writer and historian, is the author of a 
recent biography of Jefferson. 

RALPH DE TOLEDANO has been a regular staff writer for The 
New Leader. He was inducted into the Army this week. 
WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, noted writer and journalist, 
writes the Where the News Ends column regularly for The 

New Leader. 











ALP Council Holds 
Mark Starr Rally 


The Educators and Citizens 
Committee for Mark Starr, 
headed by the Presidents of 
the four City Colleges as well 
as the Chancellor of New York 
University, will hold a public 
hearing on “Mark Starr vs. 
The Board of Education.” Mon- 


The Yearly Meeting of 
THE NEW LEADER 
Publishing Association 


will be held Monday, Apri! 26, 
in the Rand School Building. 


Very important reports will be 
rendered. Every member of the 
Association is urged to attend. 











For everything The New Leader has done 
in the interest of the Labor Movement— 
our thanks and appreciation! 


LOCAL 66—1.L.G. W. U. 


Z. FRIEDMAN, President 


. day, April 12, at 8 p. m., at the 
is tea Hotel Pennsylvania, 33rd St. 
F and 7th Ave. 

A symposium on Thomas Jeffer- ee el . 
son and the Philosophy of Democ- — we inclade Dr. 
racy will be held Sunday, April 11, arry D. Gideonse, I resident 
at the New School for Social Re- Brooklyn College; David Du- 
search building, 66 West 12th St. | binsky, President Int'l Ladies 
under the auspices of the Confer- Garment W orkers Union, and 
ence on “Methods in Philosophy Nathan Strauss; William H. 
and the Sciences.” Sidney Hook Kilpatrick, Harold Rugg, Dean 
is chairman and Albert Hofstad- Alfange, and others. George 
ter is seeretary of the Conference. S. Counts, state chairman of 
The symposium will be divided Council of the American Labor | 
: preside. 


into two sessions, one at 10 a. m., 

the second at 2:30 p. m. Speakers The meeting, held under the 
at the first. session include Hon. auspices of the Public Affairs 
Claude G. Bowers, Prof. Gilbert Party, is free. 

Chinard, Horace M. Kallen, and Labor Party, is free. 
Herbert Schneider. The second 
session will discuss “Is Scientific 
Method Neutral to Democracy.” 
speakers being Richard P. Me- 
Keon, University ot Chicago, and 
Prof. Francis Coker of Yale. Re- 
gistration fee is $1; students 
50 cents. 








The RAND BOOK STORE, 
7 East 15th Street, 
New York City, 
can supply your book needs. 





We admire the courage, honesty and integrity 
of The New Leader. Our Greetings! 


LOCAL 23—I.L. G. W. U. 


Louis Gordon, Chairman Louis Reiss, Manager 

















GREETINGS from 
FRED SPITZ—Choice Flowers 


74 Second Ave., New York City 
Wedding Bougets, Plants and Potteries 


100° Union 








We are all with you in the struggle for 
decency, justice and democracy! 
Keep up the good work! 


LOCAL 35— LL. G. W. U. 


J. BRESLAW, Manager-Secretary 
M. COOPERMAN, Chairman 























Greetings on Your 20th Anniversary! 


= us dedicate ourselves anew to the task of keeping The New Leader 
going, and making it a powerful instrument for our fight for a new 
and better world. 


Forward to the building of peace, plenty and prosperity! 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


BUY 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
AND BONDS! 


Page Seven . 


New Leader Greetings 


. 

Sen. Sheridan Downey 

T is rather fitting that all those who look back 

this March of 1943 to a decade of fighting 
for a New Deal for the American people should 
join with you and your colleagues in observing 
the two decades of fighting for the same princi- 
ples and ideals which The New Leader marks 
at this time. 

I send to you, your editorial colleagues and 
to your numerous friends and readers my 
warmest personal greetings on your 20th anni- 
versary. 

California. 


a 
David J. Saposs 
Noted Labor Economist 

REETINGS to The New Leader on its 

twentieth anniversary. One can hardly rely 
on intuition alone. One must have facts and 
opinions of students and specialists in order t 
clarify changing times. 

The New Leader serves this purpose most 
admirably. Its articles, editorials and new: 
columns cover the entire field of human en- 
deavor in the domestic and international fields. 
Very few publications can boast of such a 
galaxy cf brilliant writers who are so well in 
formed and can speak with such authority. | 
would feel handicapped without The New 
Leader. I pray you will keep un the good work 


Spain and Diplomacy 


(Continued from Page Five) 

plan, informed the Franco government and 

asked for protection. 

Not only was this protection withheld at 
the time set for the demonstration, but the 
usual embassy guard was not present. 

The Fascist gang came; when Mr. Weddell 
stepped out, “one of them” (in the words of 
Mr. Hamilton) “grabbed his arm and tried 
to hold it up in the Fascist salute while 
others sang the party anthem, ‘Face to the 
Sun.” The Ambassador then broke away and 
started back to the Embassy. This was the 
signal for stone throwing, and although he 
was not hit, one struck the emblem of the 
United States over the Embassy doorway.” 

That night when Mr. and Mrs. Weddell 
entertained members of the American colony 
at a Thanksgiving dinner, “there was general 
ugreement among the guests that the Am 
bassador had no choice but to demand an 
apology and ask for his recall if it was not 
forthcoming.” 

It was a week before Mr. Weddell could see 
Franeo. But presumably in the meantime he had 
been in communication with our State Depart- 
ment. And so “when the interview took place 
we offered the Franco government a credit of 
$100,000,000—instead of demanding an apology.” 

x . 


— remain a generation or two of Amer 

icans who recall with pride the incident of 
“Perdicaris alive or Raizul dead.” It was a lan- 
guage which bandits understood—which Franco 
would never misinterpret. It was a language in 
the tradition of American realism which called 
tor forthright words and action at all times 
and of blunt words‘ and direct action when cit 
cumstances required. The civilized nations hav 
welcomed our forthright speech and our energet 
manner of getting down to business. 

Let us look again at this question of realistic 
tradition in American diplomacy. It is the only 
tradition we have in the field of diplomacy. It 
has been successful because it was the unique 
product of American character and the American 
way. It has taken us a long way, changed the 
course of our history to our advantage. 

To cite but one example: Had not our govern 
ment under Lincoln acted energetically and 
bluntly when Louis Napoleon of France and 
Pope Pius IX challenged our Monroe Doctrine 
by placing the puppet European “emperor,” Max- 
imilian, on Mexico’s throne, the Monroe Doctrine 
might have been destroyed Latin-America, 
Mexico included, might again be if not Spanish 
colonies at least under political domination 
of Europeans powers. 

Lincoln did not send gifts to Maximilian, 
offer to make deals with Louis Napoleon, or 
dispatch emissaries to the Vatican. He 
treated Maximilian for the usurper that he 
was—beneath the dignity of official notice; 
he served a blunt dispossess notice on Louis 
Napoleon; he accorded to the Vatican all the 
diplomatic respect to which, in the American 
tradition, it was entitled as a religious or- 
ganization, namely, none. He upheld the 
Republican leader Juarez and sent an army 
under Grant to the Mexican border to enforce 
respect for the American view. 

On the other hand it was our straightforward, 
¢cards-on-the-table dealings with England, that 
caused her to withdraw from the “punitive’’ 
expedition to Mexico into which she had been 
inveigled, and to renounce all her claims to po- 
litical influence on our continent, in favor of our 
own Monroe doctrine. (It would be well to re- 
member this friendly service in this time of war 

This brief chronicle must certainly prompt the 
reflection that even the course of present-day 





Alexander Kahn 


General Manager, Jewish Daily Forward 

devine years ago The New Leader was 

founded to espouse the cause of Social 
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lemocracy; 
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be made. Sin that be- 

came evident to most », But in 1923, when 

The New Leader was founded, only few realized 
it clearly. 

These twenty years, therefore, The New 
Leader had one contimuou truggle. It was 
a lonely, sad, and perilous life. it its voice 
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Senator Joseph F. Guffey 
I congratulate The New Leader on it 


anniversary for being a member of a free 


s twentieth 


and courageous American press which in these 
days of peril is the envy of th 


e world’s oppressed 
peoples and the bane of their oppressors. 

Our free American press today s the very 
symbol of democracy, a symbol] the American 
people cherish above al! others and the one 
most widely recognized abroad. 

America is s in the assurance of a free 
d democratic nation; without 
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press in a free an 
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Pennsylvania. 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
Rothermere ?—who said broadly and pensively 
a short while ago, “Socialists? Socialists? 
We’re all Socialists nowadays.” 

And in the two lone places of the venerated 
Norris and the respected “Fightin’ Bob” La- 
Follette of 1923, there are today a host of suc- 
cessors. And how those two old-timers could 
have used their help in 1923. 

I drop in for a talk with Senator Homer 
Bone of Washington. It’s always a delight 
to talk with him. He is more than charm- 
ingly erudite. He is an incorruptible Reck 
of Gibraltar on which the Power Trust 
batters itself in vain. The conversation 
points your correspondent on an investiga- 
tion of what promises to be a sensational 
situation. You'll probably see the story in 
this space in a forthcoming issue of The 
New Leader. 

I go on my way, with stops at the offices of 
Senators Jim Mead and Bob Wagener of New 
York, “Young Bob’ LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
Sheridan Downey of California, William Langer 
of North Dakota, Jim Murray of Montana; Rep- 

‘| f California. But 
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Amalgamated Clothing Workers | : 


of America 
JOS. CATALANOTTH, L. HOLLANDER, Managers 


—_o—. 


Coat Makers Trade Board 


P. ARNONI, J. GOLD, Managers 


Local 25 


A. GRAF, Cheirman J. DORFMAN, Sec’y 


Local 3 


BENJAMIN WEISS, Secretary 


Loeal 19 


M. KAUFMAN, Chairman 
H. ZUSSMAN, Secretary 


Local 63 


M. COROTOLO, Chairman A. MARRA, Sec’y 
Custom Tailors Locals 
162 and 80 


E. D. ROTH and R. PECARORO, Secretaries 


ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec'y-Treasurer 


Pants Makers’ Trade Board 


M. BLUMENREICH, Manager 
H. NOVODVOR, Secretary 


Vest Makers’ Local 32 


S. REICH, Manager 


Local 10 


A. ARONSON, Chairman J. SHUSTER, Sec’y 


Local 142 


BENY ADDEO, Business Agent 
A. ORLANDO, Secretary 


Local 24, Newark, N. J. 
Local 198, Passaic, N. J. 
Local 208, Vineland, N. J. 


11-15 UNION SQUARE 


GREETINGS from 
AMALGAMATED BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


The Amalgamated Bank 


Corner 15th Street 


NEW YORK 








The Labor and Progressive Movement of our country 
appreciates the services rendered by The New Leader 
in the past 20 years. 

We pledge ourselves co do all in our power to keep 
The New Leader going and widenine its influence. 
More power to The New Leader! 


LOCAL 62 


I. L.G.W.U. 


SAMUEL SHORE, M 




















Greetings! 
Local 98 
I.L. GW. U. 


DANIEL NISNAVITZ, 
Manager 


H. GERLAK, Sec’y 














( rreetings! 


LAPEL MAKERS 
UNION 


Local 161 
A. C. W. A. 





In the firm belief that The New Leader is performing a useful 
service for the progressive and labor movement of our country, 
we extend to you greetings on this Twentieth Anniversary. 
Your well balanced policy of labor cooperation and constructive 
survey of our political life will, we hope, continue to gain for 
you an ever-widening influence and family of readers. 


INTERNATIONAL 
LADIES' GARMENT 
WORKERS' UNION 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








History, Joe Davies, and Life Magazine 


DIPLOMAT been rather cynically de- 
scribed as a man who is supposed to lie for 
his country. 

So far as I know, however, it 
suggested that this obligation the 
point of misrepresenting the policies and_his- 
torical records of other countries. And certainly 
no good cause has been served by the amazing 
piece of special pleading on behalf of the Soviet 
Union which former Ambassador Joseph Edward 
Davies has addressed to the American public 
through the medium of the magazine Life. 

The special pleading takes the form of a 
catechism, with the editors of Life putting the 
questions and Mr. Davies, in the role of Sir 
Oracle, purporting to know and give all the an- 
swers. I read this catechism with growing 
amazement and instinctively began to jot down 
errors of historical interpretation and misstate- 
ments of fact. When I had counted up to about 
a dozen I gave up this task as a bad job. Within 
the limits of this column I will trp to convey some 
idea of the starry-eyed conception of Stalin’s 
principles and policies which Mr. Davies has 
tried to sell to the American public. Here, for 
ihstance, is Question 4: 

2 “Will Russia be willing to undertake any 

international commitments which involve re- 

vealing information to other nations?” 

And here is the selfassured, soothing reply: 

“Yes. if it is upon a fair and reciprocal 
basis, and for the honest purpose of protect- 
ing the peace of the world community against 

-gangsters, outlaws or terrorists.” 

Pel, Russia is now engaged in a coalition wat 
supposedly waged for just this purpose. Secretary 
Stimson and other persons in a position to know 
Have repeatedly testified that the absolute mini- 
mum of military information is vouchsafed to 
the foreign military missions which visit 
for the purpose of finding out how the Soviet 
war effort can best be aided. Is there any 
good reason to suppose that the Soviet authori- 
ties will become more communicative when they 
are no longer dependent on foreign military aid? 


thal foreign policy may be a _ riddle to 
Winston Churchill and other observers; but it 


has 


has never been 


extends to 


Russia 


has no secrets for Joe Davies. He has devised a 
mé¢thod, worthy of Dr. Coué in its innocent sim- 
plicity, for penetrating the mysteries of Kremlin 
diplomacy. It is to assume “that what they [the 
Soviet leaders] say they mean, that they are 
honest in their beliefs, speak the truth and keep 
their promises.” 
" This touching picture of Stalin and his associ- 
ates in the Political Bureau as Twentieth-century 
Cherry Tree George Washingtons unfortunately 
doesn’t fit in with the hard facts of the historical 
record. 
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The phrasing of this pledge is legalistic and 
clumsy. But, if words mean anaything, this is 
an obligation to close down the functioning of 
the Communist International on Soviet territory. 
The headquarters of the International are still 
open and still in Moscow. This is a sufficient 
commentary on Mr. Davies’s statement that “the 
Soviet Union has an enviable record as a nation 
for keeping its obligation.”” The ex-Ambassador 
brushes aside as “a Hitler bugaboo” the sugges- 
tion that the Soviet Government might do any- 
thing so illmannered as to promote Communist 
revolutions in Europe or in Asia. But among 
the many crimes of Hitler the creation of the 
Communist International cannot be numbered. If 
Stalin wishes to dispel this “bugaboo” it is easily 
within his power to do so. It is only necessary 
to close down the Moscow headquarters of the 
International, to cease fomenting civil war among 
the anti-Axis forces in Yugoslavia, to abstain 
from the activity which the Polish Premier, Gen- 
eral Sikorski, recently mentioned, of having 
parachutists with Communist propaganda mis- 
sions dropped in Poland. 

When Mr. Davies comes to the question of the 
Soviet western frontier his history becomes posi- 
tively cockeyed. Here is the best case he can 
make out for his Soviet client: 

“The Baltic states were all carved out of 
and taken away from Russia after the last 
war. It is also the faet that the very Ger- 
many, Which they are now fighting, in 1917 
and 1918 took away from Russia nearly all 
of the territory gained westward since the 
accession of Peter the Great, including the 
Ukraine and White Russia. It would be only 
natural that they should want to get it back 
from a defeated Germany. It could be 
contended that the acquisition of such terri- 
tories did not constitute aggression, but 
simply the restoration to the Soviets of that 
which has been taken from them by force and 
the rectifying of previous wrongs.” 

One could easily get the impression from this 
strange and muddled passage that Germany had 
won the last war and retained Russian territory 
which the Soviet Union might reasonbly expect 
to regain after this war. Of course Germany 
did not obtain permanently a square foot of Rus- 
sian territory. Its military occupation of the 
3altie States, Western Russia and Ukraina un- 
der the terms of the Brest-Litowsk Treaty ended 
soon after the German military machine was 
smashed in the West. 

The Baltic Republics, Latvia, 
Esthonia, were not a product of German mili- 
tarism and imperialism. Their creation was in 
line with the principle of selfdetermination which 
was one of the few points on which Lenin agreed 
with Woodrow Wilson. (It is true that Lenin’s 
practical observance of this principle, in Ukrai- 
nia, for instance, or in Georgia and Central Asia, 
For two de- 


Lithuania and 


was open to considerable criticism.) 
Soviet Government expressed no dis- 
satisfaction with its western frontier; it even 
voluntarily confirmed this frontier by concluding 
non-aggression and neutrality treaties 
neighbors. Unless an honest, unintimi- 
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the Soviet Government has no 
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TO READERS AND WRITERS 

N anniversary edition like this one is like 

a birthday party. The writers are the 
cooks and the readers are the invited guests. 
For many weeks The New Leader office has 
been alive with all the stir of a festive kitchen. 
And as the hour for the feast approached, the 
staff found itself in the pleasant predicament 
of a host whose feast exceeds the dimensions 
of his table. Our writers furnished more good 
things than we, under these war conditions, 
could find the paper to print. 

The situation, however, is not an unpleasant 
one. We promise both readers and writers 
that nothing of our store shall be wasted. 
After the festive day we shall not be forced, 
as is many a good mother, to serve hash made 
of the left-overs. With the contributions so- 
licited for this anniversary edition we can 
furnish rich editions for many weeks to come. 
Our celebration will thus become a continuing 
feast. 

Our list of writers is our greatest resource. 
It includes some of the most brilliant pro- 
gressive thinkers of the United States and not 
a few of the best from other lands. These 
distinguished men and women give generously 
of their time, their thought, their counsel. In 
the midst of all the demands of war, they re- 
spond in the most cooperative manner to spe- 
cial calls for help. Assignments to deal with 
special turns and trends in the news are 
cheerfully accepted. There could be no such 
periodical as The New Leader without this 
great staff of volunteer contributors. 

To all the widely scattered readers the 
members of The New Leader Board and of 
the working staff wish to say a word as this 
anniversary edition goes out to them. This is 
your paper. Its only purpose is to serve your 
interests. Its very existence depends upon your 
support. We have no rich friends, no subven- 
tion, no adequate and assured financial back- 
ing. We ask you to help us extend our circle 
of readers, to send us financial aid when you 
can, to write to us, express your opinions, to 
make this paper the medium whereby you join 
the great body of men and women ready to 
face boldly and intelligently the fateful issues 
of our time. 

A glance at our files shows that The New 
Leader goes to all the states and many foreign 
lands. It is read by soldiers in widely scattered 
camps and on the fighting fronts. It is read 
in many a far farmhouse, in many a miner’s 
home, in many a small-town library. 

A birthday is a family affair. This New 
Leader anniversary includes every reader—no 
matter how far from New York he rips the 
wrapper from his copy and joins in the council. 


LEON BLUM A PRISONER OF WAR 

N Monday came the news that Leon Blum 
has been transferred from a prison in 
France to a prison in Germany. Others who 
are now held in Hitler’s jails include Eduard 
Daladier, General Gamelin, Georges Mandel 
and Paul Reynaud. The men whose fame the 
Nazis were unable to blacken through the 





Riom trials are now helpless in the hands of 
the enemy. 

The United States and Britain should imme- 
diately recognize the status of these men as 
prisoners of war and insist that the German 
government recognize it. These are no crimi- 
nals, subject to execution. They are brave 
soldiers of the Allied cause. The system of 
hostages is a relic of ancient barbarism. But 
we should solemnly proclaim that if these men 
suffer at the hands of the enemy, the perpe- 
trators of the crime shall face sure retribu- 
tion. We should officially proclaim them our 
own and throw about them whatever protection 
can be afforded by our growing might. 


A HOME FRONT VICTORY 

HE successful offensive against the Bank- 

head Bill is a triumph for the people and 
for the President. It is a sharp rebuke to 
certain blatherskite elements in Congress. A 
well-known Senator is reported to have re- 
marked recently: “What’s so terrible about 
inflation? if it means higher prices, let’s have 
more of it.”” The fact that the folks back home 
supported the President and scared reluctant 
Senators into line gives refreshing assurance 
that such lawmakers fall below the average 
intelligence. 

This bill would have ordered the Office of 
Price Administration to disregard all govern- 
ment subsidies to farmers in calculating parity 
levels. It would have added billions to the coun- 
try’s food bill. The President was stating simple 
fact when he said in his veto mesSage that 
labor would have to be given increased wages 
to meet the higher cost of food. So prices 
would have skyrocketed. None would have 
been benefited. All would have suffered. 

It is comforting to know that Bankhead and 
his cronies of the Farm Bloc do not represent 
the working farmers of the country. They 
speak only for the “big” farmers, the business 
farmers, the employing farmers. These men— 
with no interest in the war, with no feeling 
for the common welfare—wished to seize the 
food crisis as an opportunity for piling up 
profits. When the President blocked their way, 
he found that he had the real farmers among 
his supporters. 

STRANGE BAD-FELLOWS 
E see little point in taking serious issue 
with Earl Browder’s charges against 
Erlich and Alter and by typical Kremlin- 
minded extension against a host of anti-fascist 
liberals, socialists and _ trade-unionists in 
America who have been critical of Josef 
Stalin’s totalitarianism. We have time and 
again legitimately distinguished between fight- 
ing Russia and the Communist politicos, be- 
tween the heroic soldiers and officers of the 
Red Army and the notorious agents of the 
GPU. With the eynical murder of Henryk 
Erlich and Victor Alter, Poland’s leading 
anti-fascist militants, the distinction has been 
italicized in blood. 

But even tragedy is not without its moments 

of farce. In the Kremlin Set chorus vilifying 





the defenders of Erlich and Alter has come 
John Rankin of Mississippi. Last week we 
quoted the poll-tax, Negro-baiting, anti-Semitic 
celebrator of the death of these “two Jewish 
trouble-makers.” This week Rankin followed 
the trail of Earl Browder’s offensive against 
the American liberal-labor movement. We 
quote, without further comment, from the 
Congressional Record (p. 2927): 

“The other day the Jewish gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Celler) made a speech on this 
floor relative to a great array of Gentile pub- 
lications [Ed. Note—The Fascist publications] 
to which he called attention. Under these cir- 
cumstances I think I am justified in calling at- 
tention to some of the Jewish propaganda that 
is being used in this country to stir up trouble 
between us and:Russia, one of our leading 
allies. 

“Whether you like Russia or not. Russia is 
on our side in this war and any man who at- 
tempts to stir up trouble between the United 
States and Russia is driving a knife into the 
back of our boys on the various battlefronts. 

“A short time ago, Russia arrested two 
Jewish agitators, named Erlich and Alter— 
here are their pictures in PM. Russia charged 
them with trying to stir up a_ revolution 
against the Stalin regime, at a time when the 
war was at its worst. They were released for 
a time. But they went right back to their old 
scheme of trying to stir up a revolution in 
Russia. They were arrested again, tried, con- 
vieted and executed. The other day this paper 
PM came out with a denunciation of the execu, 
tion and wound up with this statement: 

‘The case is going to haunt Soviet 
United States relations for a long time 
to come.’ 

“Patriotic Americans will not quarrel with 
Russia in this matter. When PM comes out 
and says this thing is going to haunt Soviet- 
United States relations for a long time to 
come, it does not reflect the views of the Amer- 
ican people whose sons are on the firing line 
in this war. 

“They sent this propaganda all over the 
country. Here is one they call the Ghetto. (Ed. 
Note—Voice of the Ghetto, publication of the 
General Jewish Workers Union of Poland.] I 
do not think it was on Mr. Celler’s list the 
other day. I know it was not. Let us see what 
it does. It calls this a crime. It has a great 
headline: ‘We shall never forget this bloody 
crime.’ 

“What kind of a crime? We caught a lot of 
these saboteurs here in this country, tried them 
by court martial, convicted and executed them, 
just as we are going to do every other traitor 
we ¢atch in this country. Then why brand 
Russia’s action as a crime? 

“But let us see about the facts of this case. 
At the time when our boys are dying in the 
deserts of northern Africa, I submit is no time 
to be attacking Russia. Let us see what the 
Ghetto says. It publishes Stalin’s letter. I am 
going to read it to you.” ... [Ed. Note—At 
this point Rankin’s time was up.] 





Notes for a Farewell 


By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 
Yet no man can stay 
behind in this time of great decision, re- 
maining glued to the seat of his own selfish 


man wants to die. 


N° 


interest. We struggle against the final moment 
when we must give up the sights and sounds 
we love. But when the call comes, as men we 
are glad, and as participants in freedom’s enter- 
prise we are glad. The Army, even America’s 
civilian army, is unknown and fearsome terri- 
tory. Before it, I am reluctant. And military 
discipline will at best be a burden. But looking 
ahead to it, there is a surge of feeling, call it 
patriotism if you will—or the recognition that 
at last I am taking my place in the ranks of 
vengeance. 

It feels strange to be writing this—and 
stranger still to be feeling it deeply. Mine was 
the generation which lived through the false 
dawn of “world peace.” We talked of Einstein’s 
two per cent plan, of the Oxford pledge, with a 
dishonesty born of the realization, not quite sub- 
conscious, that shielding us from the horrible 
facts of war were the French poilu and the 
British tar. Unfortunately for us, the strength 
of ten was not in the pure in heart. Or perhaps 
the hearts were not so pure. 

At any rate, when the Teutonic tribes. let 
locse their dogs upon us, the only answer we 
had was a panicky: “Down, Fido!” But Fido 
would not be downed, so men were beaten in 
Berlin and shot in Vienna. Courage was born 
in Spain, but the “No pasaran!” was never 
heard in London or Paris or Washington. Nor 
did you and I hear it, for all cur big talk. 
When Spain fell, we were weeping, not fighting. 

It has taken the Selective Service Act to make 
men of us, 


OR some time now, men of my age lived in 

the approaching presence of swift and 
violent death, either as soldiers or as soldiers 
to be. Whether in fear, or bravely, or with the 
resignation that is any man’s mite, I know that 
before this war is over certain sharp, pressing 
facts of blood and endurance and pain must be 
faced. It is important for me to ask now: 
“Where shail I seek the struts to brace my 
inner self, the nerve or the guts, the stiff upper 
lip? What sources of strength shall I draw on 
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Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College 
eo NEW LEADER is a weekly joy to 
me. It prints stuff that cannot be 
found elsewhere. It has a nose for the 
things and thoughts that matter. It has 
an editorial sixth sense for the areas in 
which controversy and opinion are con- 

cerned with the “growing points.” 

When I think of the subsidies that go 
into some publishing ventures, and the 
profits that flow out of some others, it is 
a constant source of inspiration to me to 
think of the quality job you manage to 
do on a budgetary shoestring. 

Congratulations on the first twenty 
years—I'll settle for my share in post- 
war planning if we can keep America fit 
for such virile journalism during the next 


twenty years. 
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to survive this flood of calamity, to ride out this 
hurricane of evil? 

I know this: that wars are won by men who 
are willing to catch a bullet or spill their guts 
in battle—for bread or hate or the fear of God 
or the safety of a particular fireside. Men fight 
for simple things, and in naive ways they die. 
In the gloss of history, the crude stuff of human 
emotion is forgotten and only the beautiful, un- 
heard words of the leaders remain. Yet, here 
and now, it can be emphasized that no man has 
died in this war with choice selections from the 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences on his lips. 

I mention this because the propaganda of 
scholars has convinced us that there is no salva- 
tion save by the grace of specialized vocab- 
ularies and academic occultism. Organized in- 
tellect, which like everything else has become a 
vested interest, can be of small comfort to my 
contemporaries as we are being measured for 
uniforms.. Even in ordinary life, it failed 
signally in moving us to an understanding of 
anything but physics and chemistry. But beyond 
the realm of matter, it has destroyed faith with- 
cut giving us certainty, 

* > ~ 

OR myself, writing on the eve of a 

phase in my life (and can anyone say if 
it will lead me to the second front or to a safe 
desk in some obscure Army post?) I find that 
I can leave the isms and the ologies to those 
busy thinkers who are all head and bottom. 
They have weighted down with distinctions the 
truths that I seek and tied them to earth with 
a Lilliputian weave of split hairs. They have 
used Promethean fire to heat their tea. They 
have befuddled us with dialectics and saddled 
us with the base fiction that men’s are 
solely of economic motivation. 

I prefer to turn to such outmoded words and 
concepts, founded on the spiritual needs of 
people, as honor, dignity, hope, love, courage, 
common reason, brotherhood, decency, the holi- 
ness of man. These words have been met by 
snickers in a time of glib complexities. They 
are starting to have a new significance for me. 
I believe, profoundly, that each man is a holy 
vessel, too often corrupted by his own weakness 
and bearing the seeds of his own destruction, 
but holy nevertheless since the good of society 
is held within him. In each man’s salvation lies 
the world’s salvation. 

The pie-in-the-sky of theology is not 
mean at all, but salvation in terms of 


new 


acts 


what I 
the 


democratic ideals which we all share. And it is 
precisely here that I launch my faith in the 
common reason of the men of good will and 
decency, those heirs to the Judaeo-Roman tradi- 
tion of the Western world and its inspired belief 
in law and morality, its reliance on the accre- 
tion of small rights and duties as a means to 
the high justice which lives after the slick blue- 
prints have been trodden underfoot. 

For what we call democracy is an expression 
and an extension of the individual geod con- 
sciously developed. The working classes have 
no monopoly on it, nor does it shun the wearers 
of particular ties. I am siek at heart watching 
men labelled and therefore damned without 
conscience. It is a disease we have caught from 
the totalitarians, a means of evading careful 
judgement of an adversary. I too caught the 
infection for a while and can testify to its 
viruience. It provokes anarchy and produces 
hate. 

* o * 

HE last war destroyed men’s faith in their 

ability to conquer the evil within and about 
them. It crushed the individual’s faith in him- 
self and in his power to meet the world head-on. 
As much as your economic motives, this is what 
gave ideolcgical fascism its hold and its impetus. 
This was the real failure, a failure of faith if 
you will. Yet in the countries with the strongest 
individualist tradition, fascism had no chance. 
That is why Britain was able to stand alone; 
that is why America was able to rouse itself, 
despite the confusion and fascist-making an- 
tagonisms in our society; that is why even the 
tortured French had to be destroyed from 
withcut before a totalitarian system could be 
imposed upon them. 

The struts to brace my inner self, I am 
afraid, are but in the making. I am still grop- 
ing for meanings and explanations, for sea- 
worthy truths to weather the gale. But for the 
first time, I feel that I am on solid ground. 
I feel safe in America, in the contradictions of 
America, in the blatant individualism of Amer- 
ica. There is trouble ahead, be sure of it. We 
have always had the mechanism to meet it; 
I believe we are creating the state of mind to 
fight it, the gocdwill and the confidence. 

These are notes for a farewell. The real fare- 
well cannot be written until I come back. Stand- 
ing before a morning when death stampedes the 
sun, it might have been easier to say, “God love 
us ail ‘s 
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